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THE UNITY OF JOHN NORDEN : 


SURVEYOR AND RELIGIOUS WRITER 
By ALFRED W. POLLARD! 


Tenet | HE passage of the Short Title Catalogue of 
NY Wes i] English Books, 1475-1640, through the press 
oH | Y ‘yl has not been without its shocks. It was quite 

eH ites a nasty shock to receive a suggestion from one 

AN) y of my most trusted helpers that in the heading 

ff mat} ‘Zohn Norden, which came in a sheet of which 

he had | been reading a proof, two Elizabethan gentlemen, the 
famous surveyor and map-maker and a copious writer of little 
religious manuals and treatises, had been rolled into one and 
ought to be disentangled. The suggestion was backed with 

a reference to the Dictionary of National Biography, and there 
I found excellent lists of both the topographical and the reli- 

gious books over the initials C. H. C., standing for my old 

Museum colleague Mr. Charles Henry Coote, who for the 

excellent service he had rendered in the Map Room had been 
romoted from an Attendant to be an Assistant a few days 

before I entered the Museum myself in 1883. A little daunted, 

I turned to the Museum Catalogue and found that, while the 

Dictionary of National Biography and Mr. Coote were against 

me, I had the Catalogue on side, no small matter in a 

heading in the middle of the ‘alphabet, when Arthur Miller 

was in charge of the final revision for printing and the proofs 
1 Read before the Bibliographical Society, 15 October 1926. 
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and there was no likelihood of some score of entries of topo- 
graphical and religious books being sent to press as by the same 
author without investigation. Also I noted that there were 
no sermons among the religious books, which suggested that 
the writer was a layman, and that save for a single entry the 
production of both the religious and the topographical books 
seemed to have come to an-end in 1625. As the accuracy of 
the Museum Catalogue was at stake I felt justified in asking 
the help of one of the Deputy Keepers of Printed Books, our 
member Dr. Henry Thomas, under whose superintendence I 
now work in the North Library, and he sent for the books. 
I also appealed to Sir George Fordham as more likely than 
any one else to know all about Norden, and I wrote to Mr. 
Strickland Gibson at the Bodleian Library asking if the one 
book considerably later than 1625, 4 Good Companion for a 
Christian, published in 1632, contained any prefatory matter 
which suggested that it was posthumously printed, or threw 
any light on the author. Dr. Thomas informed me before the 
end of the day that he was sure that the Museum Catalogue 
was right, as in one of the religious books, 4n Eye to Heaven 
in Earth, first published in 1619, there is an ‘ Epistle Dedica- 
torie ’ to the ‘ Chancellor to Prince Charles and to the rest of 
‘that honorable Societie of his Highnesse Commissioners of 
‘Reuenues ’, for which the topographer is known to have 
worked ; and dated from Hendon, where the topographer is 
known to have lived after he left Fulham. 

This was fairly conclusive, and two days later an answer 
from Mr. Gibson, by return of post, showed that my guess, 
that 4 Good Companion for a Christian, of 1632, might prove 
to be posthumous, was a lucky one. Mr. Gibson wrote: ‘ All 
‘is ah The Dedication to 4 Good Companion for a Christian 
‘ gives the desired information. Here is the opening of it : 

To the right honorable Edward Lord Gorge Baron of Dondaulk. Most 
noble my good Lord. My deceased Father very ofté suruaied the Kings Lands, 
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but now by me he humbly tenders himselfe to be suruaied by you. This small 
Treatise (the issue not of his body, but his braine) he left with vs his children . . . . 
‘ The dedication is signed I. Norden. The author’s name does 
‘not appear on the title-page.’ 

After this information from Dr. Thomas and Mr. Gibson 
there seemed no possibility of doubt that topographer and 
religious writer were one and the same man. A letter, how- 
ever, which came by the same post from Sir George Fordham 
showed that he, as well as my kind proof-reader, had accepted 
the separation of topographer and religious writer into two 
distinct authors, and believed that one of the original members 
of the Bibliographical Society, Mr. W. B. Gerish, had found 
evidence in support of this separation among the Cecil papers 
at Hatfield. ith great kindness Sir George in the first 
instance copied out for me a letter written by Mr. Gerish to 
the Hertfordshire Mercury, dated 30 December 1905, and 
subsequently went himself to Hatfield House and with the aid 
of the librarian deciphered as much as is legible of the docu- 
ment, which was not known to Mr. Coote when he wrote his 
article for the Dictionary of National Biography ten years 
earlier or more. In 1593, 1594, and 1597 (perhaps in other 
years) Norden had been granted by Burghley ‘ passes’ 
addressed (I quote from that of 1597) ‘ To the Justices of the 
‘ peace within the severall counties of this realme, and all other 
‘her Maties officers and loving subjectes, as it may appertaine, 
‘and to everie of them ’, exhorting them to help him in his 
travels for the compilation of his topographies. In 1599 a 
request for a similar pass was refused by Burghley’s son, and 
Norden wrote a humble remonstrance in the course of which 
he says: ‘And the more to throwe me downe (havinge by 
‘the gratious certificates of his Lo[rdship] had comfortable 
‘ termes of her Matte) I was by some unfortunatelie mistaken 
‘for another of my name, and her Mae (upon surmise) en- 
‘ fourmed againste me, I beinge inocente, under couller of a 


Q2 
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‘ Norden, I knowe not in what guiltie. The Norden ager 


‘was a Kentishman, I, borne in Somersetshire. By which 
‘ mistakinge I have susteyned much wrong, ignorante howe 
‘ to salve it.’ This not ws gives us Somersetshire as Norden’s 
county instead of Middlesex or Wilts., as had previously been 
suggested, but seems to invite the suggestion, which Mr. Gerish 
proceeded to make, that this Kentish Norden with whom the 
topographer had been confused [perhaps the son of the John 
Norden of Rainham mentioned by Mr. Coote as dying in 
1580] ‘ was the devotional writer whose publications in some 
‘ way gave offence to those in power, with the result that the 
‘ topographer suffered for his namesake’s indiscretions ’.1 As 
we have seen, a rapid glance at the dedications of the religious 
writer’s books would have shown either Mr. Coote or Mr. 
Gerish that they were written by John Norden the surveyor, 
but if the perusal of any part of a book except the title-page 
be ruled out, as contrary to the rules of the game, the evidence 
that there were two John Nordens, one of whom got the other 
into trouble, made it easy to give the surveying books to one 
and the religious to the other, without further investigation. 
Hence my passing alarm. 

Here I might end, but having got as far as this it is tempting 
to see to what extent the twofold activities of the one and 
not-to-be-divided John Norden can be connected. We start 


1 This was a lapse from a hardly won orthodoxy. In the biographical intro- 
duction to his reprint of Norden’s Description of Hartfordsbire (Elliot Stock, 
1903), Mr. Gerish, while he writes of Norden’s Middlesex of 1593 as his first 
work, includes in his bibliography religious books (which begin in 1584) and 
states (p. 4): ‘I believe that the British Museum authorities regard the authors 
to be the same man, and this is likewise my own opinion.’ He thus seems to 
have changed his mind while writing his introduction in 1903, and to have 
changed it back again on finding Norden’s petition in 1905. It is only fair, 
however, both to Mr. Coote and Mr. Gerish to note that Norden’s religious 
books are very rare, and that the Author-Index to Sayle’s catalogue of the books 
to 1640 at Cambridge was not issued till 1907. 
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with the new fact, due to Mr. Gerish, that Norden was born 
in Somersetshire. The first book he wrote, 4 Pensiue Mans 
Practise (an octavo published by H. Singleton in 1584, entered 
on the Stationers’ Register to Singleton on 6 August), gives 
us another, namely that some time before this date Norden 
had been in the service of Lady Anne Knyvet, wife or widow 
of Sir Henry Knyvet of Charlton in Wiltshire. The informa- 
tion occurs in a dedication to a second Sir Henry Knyvet, 
eldest son of the first, and Lady Elizabeth his wife, and the 
service may have been recent, as Lady Ann is referred to as 
‘your late disceased mother’. On the other hand there is 
evidence earlier than this showing that in 1581 Norden 
already had business in London, for in two manuscript dedica- 
tions and an address to his readers in yet another manuscript 
he narrates how : 


At the arriuall of Don Antonie, the supposed K[ing] of Portugall in the weste 
partes of this Realme for refuge. It so fell that I traveyled certayne dais iourneis, 
in companie of him, and his followers who, as they were for the moste part 
verie learned, so seemed they desirous to enquire and learne the etymon and 
significations of the names of towns, Riuers, howses, Bridges, and what so euer 
thinges of note, by which we traueyled. 


I owe this quotation, which comes from the dedication to 
Queen Elizabeth of Norden’s Description of Cornwall} (Harley 
MS. 6252), to Miss St. Clare Byrne, and readers of her delight- 
ful chapter on The Queen’s Mapmaker in her book on Eliza- 
bethan Life in Town and Country (Methuen, 1925) may remem- 
ber that she there quotes from the manuscript of his Survey 
of Middlesex (Harl. 570) a striking mention of Sir Henry 
Knyvet (probably the son), with whose family Norden had 
been connected. Norden is writing of Knightsbridge (in the 


1 Norden, who was parsimonious in his use of material with which to adorn 
dedications and prefaces brings in this meeting with Don Antonio again in the 
dedication of his Description of Essex to the Earl thereof (Add. 33769) and in 
the proem to a manuscript of his Middlesex (Add. 570). 
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manuscript this is written Kingsbridge) ‘near Hyde Park 
Corner ’, and he tells his readers that there he would wish 
no true man to walk too late without good guard, unless he can make his party 


good, as did Sir Henry Knyvet knight who valiantly defended himself, there 
being assaulted, and slew the master thief with his own hands." 


So here we find the writer of the Description of Middlesex 
interested in the prowess of the knight to whom the author of 
A Pensiue Mans Practise had dedicated his book. A Pensiue 
Mans Practise is a collection of private prayers which went on 
selling till 1635 and later, and passed hegiiee through over 
forty editions. The prayers do not seem to me to stand out 
from those in other collections. They are very long; one, 
written in the character of a married man, with a family and 
out of employment, runs to nearly 1,500 words, and several 
must exceed a thousand. Each prayer, however, has a preface 
of two or three hundred words explaining what it is to be 
about, and perhaps it was this sensible feature which made 
for the book’s popularity. Anyhow it sold much better than 
the most pana 2 of Shakespeare Quartos; more than half 
the editions seem to have perished altogether, and of thirteen 
which I have traced as many as eight are known to me only 
by single copies, four by two copies, and only one by as many 
as three. No doubt more copies will come to light, and I hope 
that the British Museum will secure an edition some years 
prior to that of 1610, which is the earliest it at present owns.? 
Of the first edition, of 1584, the only copy I know is at the 

1 This Sir Henry Knyvet was concerned not only with his own defence, but 
with that of the Realm, on which in 1596 (two years before his death) he sub- 
mitted a dissertation to Queen Elizabeth, printed in 1906 by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

* Even this was only secured in 1914. It is a pretty little copy, bound in 
vellum with five false bands of triple lines, and an acorn in the four compart- 
ments. On the covers is an angel, so that the book very closely resembles those 


in the religious section of Sir Julius Caesar’s travelling library. Previously to 
this the earliest edition in the B. M. was of 1623. 
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Cambridge University Library, and I owe my knowledge of 
its dedication to the kindness of Mr. Bartholomew. 

If booksellers had only foreseen the career which awaited 
Norden’s 4 Pensiue Mans Practise, they would have tumbled 
over each other to buy his second work, 4 Sinfull Mans Solace, 
‘printed at London by Richard Iones, 1585’. It was good 
for them that they did not, as no second edition of this can 
be traced. The only known copy of the first is at the British 
Museum, from the library of Sir Francis Freeling, and a note 
by W. C. Hazlitt, an intermediate possessor, describes it as 
‘by far the rarest of Norden’s Works’. It is partly in verse 
and begins with a strange story of a rich landlord getting a poor 
tenant’s lease into his hands and refusing to give it back, after 
which his subsequent spiritual fortunes are worked out in verse 
and prose. What concerns us here and now is ‘ The Epistle 
Dedicatorie ’, of which I quote the first two pages : 

TO THE RIGHT HONO- 
RABLE Sir Epmunp ANDERSON, KNIGHT, 
Lorp cutere lustice or THE ComMMON 
Plees : Iohn Norden, wisheth continuance 
of health, Encrease of Gods giftes 
here, and after this life, e- 
ternall felicitie. 
Although (Right honorable, my very good Lord) tender yeeres & slender 
capacitie doe hold backe my willing minde from executing and performing that 
shew of zeale towards you, that my duetifull affection could gladly affoorde. 
I here, humbly craue your patient acceptaunce of this my poore Mite, wherin 
resteth a Million of duetifull endeuours, if knowledge were according to my 
addressed willingnesse of minde, to make my duetie truly knowen vnto you : 
but that I account my selfe (and not vnworthilie) among the poorest, with the 
simplest [4 iii] and of the yongest, of those of my profession in that place : 
and yet as a chicken vnder the wings of your Lordships fauour, I rest in hope 
of defence, frd the scarring practises of such, as (deseruedly or vndeseruedly) 
make profers and manifest meanes to bereaue the credite of all and some of 
those that are or should be, as I (for functions sake) desire to bee: namely, as 
one able to execute, & with truth to prosecute our vocation, the office of Attor- 
neis: which office, as it hath and ought to be of credite, so ought it to be 
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executed with honesty and trueth (as it is not vnknowen to too many of vs) is 
growen into contempt of many. In respect (I thinke) of the ignoraunce that 
the rudest sort are blinded with, that they see not their owne ease and benefite, 
slaundering the honest minded for the misbehauiour of the vnsatiable, and 
vnhonest dealer’s sakes. 


Norden proceeds to ask pardon for his ‘ presumptuous 
audacitie ’,! and later on, in reference to his choice of a subject, 
writes : 

Although (perchance) it may be obiected against me, that I am of an other 

profession, vnlerned, without experience, a greene head, & of no iudgement : 
I yeeld me guilty of all: onely, my profession, as a Christian, I stand to defend : 
though not a professed Diuine, but a poore Pupil, that is willing to be instructed 
of the more learned and godly diuines : presuming herein, to make trial, whither 
it wil winne me condemnation or good liking: praise or dispraise: fauour or 
ill-will. 
Norden vindicates more fully in a later book, perhaps in several, 
his right as a Christian layman to write on religion: in the 
rest of his long dedicatory letter I find nothing individual 
except that he was offering his book to the Lord Chief Justice 
as a New Year gift. In accordance with this it ends: ‘ West- 
‘ minster, this first of Ianuarie. 1585.2 Your good Lordshyps, 
‘most bownden: Iohn Norden.’ 

Sir Edmund Anderson to whom Norden dedicated 4 Sinfull 
Mans Solace was a famous Chief Justice (1582-1605) who pre- 
sided over many important Elizabethan trials. He does not 
seem to have been in any way connected with either Somerset 
or Wilts., and Norden may have had no personal relations with 
him and only selected him as a dedicatee because of his official 
position, though the quaint description of himself as ‘ a chicken 
under the wings of your Lordships fauour ’ suggests more than 


1 ‘Wherein ’, he writes, ‘ as a poore Cobler I presume to shew my selfe as it 
‘ were readie to take a pensell in hand to frame a goodly whole and perfect 
‘picture.’ The allusion is to the story of Apelles and the Shoemaker which 
Norden brings in less obscurely in his Preparatiue, p. 19. 

® It had been entered on the Stationers’ Register on 7 December 1584. 
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this. It may also count for a little that in his Middlesex under 
‘ Harefield ’ Norden notes : 

There Sir Edmond Anderson knight, Lord chiefe Iustice of the common 
plees, hath a faire house standinge on the edge of the hill. The riuer Colne 


passing neere the same through the pleasant meddowes and sweete pastures 
yielding both delight and profit. 


Whether this seriously supports personal acquaintance or not, 
at all events here we have another instance of Norden as 
topographer going out of his way ! to mention a personage to 
whom as religious writer he had dedicated one of his books. 
While 4 Sinfull Mans Solace makes this contribution to our 
argument for the unity of John Norden, it gives us also the 
new information that his ‘ vocation ’ at the time of writing was 
that of an attorney. If he was really born in 1548 as stated 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, it is rather surprising 
to find him accounting himself ‘ of the yongest’ of his pro- 
fession in December 1584 when he must have been already 
thirty-six. It is possible, however, that he may have served 
Lady Ann Knyvet as a secretary, and only on her death sought 
a professional occupation. We may imagine, if we like, that 
when he rode to London with Don Antonio in 1581 he was 
coming to train or practice as an attorney at Westminster. 
He shows so much interest in his topographical books in the 
etymology of place-names, that when we find him telling 
Queen Elizabeth that the ‘ verie learned’ men in Antonio’s 
train were ‘ desirous to enquire and learne the etymon and 
‘ significations of the names of towns, Riuers, howses, Bridges, 
‘and what soeuer thinges of note, by which we traueyled’, 
we may wonder whether it was the learned men who turned 


1 The only passage similar to this which I have noted is under Hendon House, 
as to which Norden writes: ‘where now is often resident John Fortescue 
* Esquire, one of his Maiesties most honourable priuie Counsell, when he taketh 
‘the ayre in the Countrey.’ I suspect Mr. Fortescue of having been one of 
Norden’s patrons on the Privy Council. 
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Norden to his studies, or whether (as seems more likely) they 
were only taking a kindly pleasure in the information which 
the Somersetshire attorney (or law student) poured forth.? 
In 1586 Norden’s third religious book appeared, 4 Mirror 
for the Multitude (copies at Bodley and LEC), of which 
I only know that it was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth and 
throws no light on what Norden was then doing. In 1587 
came yet a fourth, the Antithesis or Contrarietie betweene the 
Wicked and the Godlie, and of this I have no record of any 
extant copy. After 1587 Norden seems to have published no 
more religious works for nine years, though I think it possible 
that the poem entitled 4 Pensiue Soules Delight, published in 
1603, may have been written before 1588, as in its record of 
Papistical enormities it makes no reference to the Armada, 
and as two religious books were printed in 1596 and two in 
1597, it is not improbable that one or more of these may have 
been written at an earlier date and failed to find a publisher.? 
On the other hand, the fact that on 27 January 1593 Norden 
was granted a Privy Council Order declaring ‘ To all Lieut*’, 
&c., of counties that he was ‘ authorised and appointed by 
her Majesty to travel through England and Wales to make 
more perfect descriptions charts and maps’, suggests that he 
must have been doing some work of this kind in previous years 
1 We may wonder also in what language the attorney conversed with Don 
Antonio’s followers and whether his interest in etymology and capacity to write 
Latin prose and verse supports Anthony 4 Wood’s identification of him with the 
John Norden, commoner of Hart Hall, Oxford, 1564, who graduated B.A. on 
15 February 1572. The dates are not inconvenient, but the matter is too 
complicated for this hasty incursion into the field. I would only note that the 
reference in the D. N. B. to Wood’s identification as concerned with ‘ a fourth 
John Norden (fl. 1600) devotional author ’ is quite misleading. Wood treats the 
surveyor and the devotional author as one man, and gives all his books in one list. 
2 When writing my text I failed to note that 4 Progresse of Pietie which only 
survives in an edition of 1596, owned by Sir Leicester Harmsworth, was licensed 
on 30 August 1591. 4 Poore Mans Rest, of which the eighth edition was printed 
in 1620, may also belong to this time. See note to p. 250. 
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to attract the queen’s notice. It seems probable, indeed, that 
the Order in Council was granted in response to the presenta- 
tion to the queen of a manuscript copy of his survey of 
Middlesex which appeared in print in the course of the year. 
When Mr. Coote wrote of the Middlesex book as ‘ the out- 
come of the order ’ he was, of course, suffering from a momen- 
tary failure to think. Ifa county could be surveyed and its 
description written and printed in the course of a year at 
most,! Norden’s task would have been less laborious than we 
have been taught to consider it. I think of him during these 
ers 1587-93 as earning his living as an attorney and surveying 

iddlesex in his leisure. The facts that his Middlesex gives 
no information as to a printer or publisher and was not entered 
on the Stationers’ Register suggests that Norden printed it at 
his own expense, and made his profit by the gifts he received in 
return for presentation copies. If he made some money in this 
way we could understand his giving up such practice as an 
attorney as he may have had and going to live ‘ at my poore 
house neere Fulham’ from which he dates his Preparatiue to 
bis Speculum Britannia in 1596. Between the two dates 1593 
and 1596 he had used the passes granted to him to compile 
A chorographicali discription of the severall shires and islands of 
Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, Sussex, Hamshire, W eighte, Garnesey, 
and Farsey, performed by the traveyle and view of John Norden, 
1595. This he presented to the queen in a manuscript still 
extant (B.M. Add. 31853), and probably got but an insigni- 
ficant reward from that economical monarch. If this be so, it 
is not very surprising to find that in dedicating the Preparatiue 
to Burghley in 1596 Norden complains that he had ‘ been 
forced to struggle with want’, and that in 1596 and 1597 he 
returned to writing (I think we may say) for the booksellers, 

1 As noted in the next paragraph there is no entry of the book in the Stationers’ 


Register, so we have not such clue as an entry might have given to the date in 
1593 at which it was published. 
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producing in 1596 A Christian familiar comfort, entered to 
‘ Mistris Brome’ on 5 April (copies in the British Museum and 
Bodleian) and 4 Reforming Glass, which I have not been able 
to trace, also in 1597 The Mirror of Honor, wherein euerie pro- 
fessor of armes may see the necessitie of the feare and seruice of 
God (entered to Thomas Man on 17 January, copies in the 
British Museum and Bodleian), and another untraced com- 
position, The Popes Anatomye and Elizaes Glory, which I 
suspect of being the prototype, despite the remarkable difference 
in their titles, of A Pensiue Soules delight of 1603. I hope the pro- 
ceeds of these works were satisfactory ; anyhow, as a corrective to 
the picture of ‘struggle with want’ presented by the dedication 
to Burghley, I am grateful to Mr. te for recording that 

Norden had a garden at his house ‘ near Fulham ’ and was friendly with J. Gerard, 
the author of the ‘ Herball’. Before 1597 Gerard gave Norden some red-beet 


seeds which, though ‘altogither of one colour’ ‘in his garden brought forth 
many other beautifull colours ’. 


In reading sixteenth-century petitions or legal pleadings con- 
siderable allowance must usually be made for the vivid 
colouring with which any grievance was depicted, and I rather 
hope that Norden, with a garden worth his friend Gerard’s 
attention, was not in any very dire poverty. 

In 1598 he printed another instalment of his Speculum 
Britannia, ‘the description of Hartfordshire’, and as this, 
like the Middlesex was not entered on the Stationers’ 
Register and bears no name of a publisher, I incline to believe 
that this also was printed at Norden’s expense as a book by 
which to get money from his patrons. In the ‘ Pass’ granted to 
him in October 1597 Burghley had commended his pecuniary 
needs to the well disposed, and there is reason to think that 
when Norden rode about the counties he described he was 
often put up in good houses, and perhaps if he presented his 
host with a copy of the Middlesex or the Hartfordshire 
was sent off on his journeys with some coins in his pocket. 
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But the recommendation in the ‘ Pass ’ was a precarious method 
of endowing topographical research, and not long after this 
we find Norden beginning to complain of having spent near 
a thousand pounds on his investigations and obtained no 
reward. He was thus not encouraged to put any more of his 
‘descriptions’ into print, though he finished five others, 
Essex (published in 1840), Northampton (published 1720), 
Cornwa — 1728), and Kent and Surrey. 

In 1599 Norden kept himself before the eyes of the Crown 
by producing 4 prayer for the prosperous proceedings of the Earle 
of Essex in Ireland (published by E. Allde, copy in the British 
Museum), and in 1600 published ‘the first part’ of ‘an 
elegiacall poeme’ entitled Vicissitudo rerum (Simon Stafford, 
copies at the British Museum and Bodleian), of which no con- 
tinuation was known; while its reissue the next year under 
a new title, 4 Storehouse of Varieties, probably betokens that 
it was not a ‘ best seller’. In 1603, doubtless after the death 
of Elizabeth, there was printed by T. C[reede] for W Lugger 


A 


PENSIVE 
soules delight 
The Contents whereof is shewen in these 
verses following. 


I 
The Pensiue soule recounteth in this place 
Elizaes troubles, and Elizaes grace. 

2 
Here are expressed the stratagems of foes, 
Elizaes conquests, and their fall that rose. 


3 
Here is set forth Elizaes lenitie 
And locust-Catholickes superbitie. 
By Iohn Norden 
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This I have already suggested may be identical with the 
untraced work The Popes Anatomie and Elizaes Glory of 1597 
and may originally have been composed some time before the 
Spanish Armada. It gives a partisan account of the religious 
struggles of the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, and alludes to 
Campion (1581) and Dr. Parry (1584) but not (unless a too 
rapid skimming has misled me) to anything later.t The fact 
that the publisher did not enter it in 1603 is in favour of its 
being a reprint, while the title, 4 Pensiue Soules Delight, 
suggests that Mr. W. Lugger was anxious to link it with 


* In view of the rapid skimming it is perhaps rash to say that 4 Pensiue 
Soules Delight seems to me to contain slightly better verse than the Victssitudo 
Rerum. It is written in nine-line stanzas, of which this is perhaps an average 
example : 

But happy Henry and truthes Edward gone 

The gracefull guides, and pillers that vp-staid 
Religions frame, a third arose anon, 

That brake the building that these gracefull layd. 
She pul’d it downe, and did erect the stage 
Wherein was plaid the tragedy of rage, 

It stood not long, the Actors parts were done, 
And they went out, Elizaes part begun, 
And all applaud her, and her equipage. 


Better poetically (though the height of unreasonableness) is the attack on a 
valiant martyr : 
Did Campion that famous Doctor show 
In publique schoole, or in the open view? 
Or did he preach? or his high gifts bestowe 
On all? as well he might if they were true. 
Nay came he not in couert, fearing light 
And kept in darke, and salyed in the night? 
As one that would surprise the silly sheepe ? 


For a pedestrian writer Norden uses a good many poetic forms. In sheet B 
I noticed inspires (for inspirations), reuiles (for revilings), inchantes (for enchant- 
ments), suggests (for suggestions), admire (for admiration), assailes (for assaults). 
But he has at least one really fine line: ‘ They cannot moue the mountaynes 
of our Peace’. 
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Norden’s earliest work, 4 Pensiue Mans Practise, which by this 
time was an established success. 

If we eliminate 4 Pensiue Soules Delight as a reprint it would 
appear that Norden published no poems or works of piety 
between 1600 and 1614, and I cannot help connecting this 
abstinence with the fact that in 1600 he is found (I quote from 
the D. N. B.) ‘ acting as surveyor of the crown woods and 
forests in Berkshire, Devonshire, Surrey and elsewhere’, and 
in 1605 was granted the surveyorship of the duchy of Cornwall 
in answer to the petition in which he had complained of having 
expended near a thousand pounds in former employments 
without recompense. He also in 1607 received from og I 
a free gift of £200 in acknowledgement of a vellum folio manu- 
script (Harl. MS. 3749) entitled : 


A Description of the Honor of Winsor, namely of the Castle, etc. taken and 
performed by the perambulation, view and delineation of John Norden, anno 


1607. 

‘ This ’ (I am quoting Mr. Coote in the D. N. B.) ‘ is dedicated 
to oo I and contains eighteen beautifully coloured maps, 
including a fine ‘ Plan or Bird’s-Eye view of Windsor Castle 
from the North ’, with maps of Windsor Forest, Little Parke, 
Greate Parke, and Moate Parke ’, £200 was a handsome gift 
in 1607, and I imagine that these fourteen years were dis- 
tinctly prosperous. 

The appearance in 1614 of a poem The Labyrinth of Mans 
Life (entered 17 —— to J. Budge, copies in British Museum 
and Bodleian) and a religious work 4 Load-starre to Spirituall 
Life (published by W. Stansby, unique copy at Cambridge 
University Library) sent me scanning Mr. Coote’s article to 
discover what was the matter. I find the explanation in the 
remark that ‘ In 1616 and 1617 Norden appears to have held 
the surveyorship of the duchy of Seen jointly with his 
son, also named John Norden’. There was no rule of retire- 
ment at sixty-five for civil servants under James I, but if he 
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was born in 1548 Norden would have reached that age in 1613, 
and as a surveyorship presumably required some bodily 
activity I suggest that he was no longer fully equal to the work 
of his office and instead of retiring was allowed to associate 
his son with him init. Presumably Norden’s salary now had to 
be shared with his son, and in 1614 he thought he would like 
some money from the booksellers. Father and son continued 
to hold the surveyorship jointly till at least 1620, but in 1619 
our Norden produced another religious work, dn Eye to 
Heauen in Earth (W. Stansby for R. Meighen, entered 
20 March, unique copy at Oxford). This has for its subtitle 
A | Necessarie Watch for the | time of Death consisting in | Meditations and 
Prayers | fit for that purpose. | With | the Husbands Christian Counsell to his 
Wife and Children, | left poore after his death. 
There is no assurance that the ‘ Christian Counsell ’ was in- 
spired by Norden’s own circumstances, but it is probable, and 
a curious passage as to the small proportion of men who attained 
any considerable age! suggests that the writer may himself 
have been feeling his own years ‘ but labour and sorrow’ and 
have really been preparing to be gone. 

The ‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ written from ‘my house at 
Hendon the 10 of Aprill. 1619 ’ (where Norden had been living 
since 1607 or earlier) has sufficient interest to be quoted in full : 

To the right honorable Sir Henrie Hobart Knight and Baronet, Lord Chief 
Iustice of the Common Pleas, Chancellor to Prince Charles, and the rest of that 
honorable Societie of his Highnesse Commissioners of Reuenues*: Prosperitie 
in this life temporall and blessednesse in that which is Eternall. 

If it should be demaunded (Right Honourable) why I would venture to vnder- 


take a matter of this subiect ; so farre (in opinion) differing from my ordinarie 
imployments: It may please you to conceiue that it is not altogether contrarie 


1 The man of sixtie or seuentie yeeres desires to liue to eightie, he of eightie 
to one hundred, yet do we scarcely see one man of ten thousand to see one 
hundred, nor one of one hundred, seuentie yeeres, nor one of fiftie, fortie 
[? sixtie] yeeres. 

® Misprinted ‘ Reuennes’, 
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to my publike professions, as being a Christian, though no professed Diuine : 
and therefore may stand with my ordinarie worldly trauailes. I may also be 
demanded how I could presume to make choise of your Honorable Patronages, 
of a worke so weake, and vnworthy. It may please you also to conceiue, that 
they more properly belong vnto your Honors (as being my labors) then to any 
other: especially for that, I am subiect in accompt vnto that Honorable Table, 
of mine imployments, principally vndertaken by your directions and commands : 
And for that your imployments require not the totall allowance of time, which 
(to my little profit) I find my selfe to haue; I can no better expend the idle 
interims of the rest of my libertie (my dutie and care, to answer your expecta- 
tions in my seruice, duly respected and performed) then to seeke my owne 
satisfaction, in that which immediately concerneth not your ordinarie imploy- 
ments: But my future accompt of another seruice, enioyned me by another 
Master. 
Your Honors in all réadinesse to be commanded, 
Io. Norden. 
At my house at Hendon, the 10 of Aprill, 1619. 


The substance of this dedication recalls the passage already 
quoted from that to the Lord Chief Justice written over a 
third of a century earlier, in which, amid many acknowledge- 


ments of his weakness, Norden had protested ‘ onely, my profes- 
sion, as a Christian, I stand to defend’, but Norden here 
writes with greater dignity. He went on to write yet other 
religious books: 4 godlie mans guide to —s (entered to 
J. Marriot 10 June 1623, copies, dated 1624, in the British 
Museum and U.L.C.), The Imitation of David his resolution 
(R. Whittakers and G. Latham, —“~ not entered on the 
Register, copies at Sion College and U.L.C.), 4 pathway to 
patience (entered to T. Harper 9 July 1625, when Norden was 
probably alive, published in 1626 after his death *), and lastly 


1 Mr. Gerish in the introduction to his ed. of the Description of Hartfordshire 
(1903), writes (p. vii, note 22): ‘I find a commission was issued in the Com- 
‘missary Court of London on September 27th, 1625, to John Norden, son of 
‘John Norden, late of the parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields to administer the 
‘ goods of the deceased, the Inventory being entered at £29. 14. 4.’ He regards 
the identification as uncertain, but the coincidence of the name of the son and 
Norden’s ceasing writing about this time surely suffice. 


R 
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A Good Companion for a Christian which, as we have seen, 
appears to have remained unprinted until 1632.1 I pass over 
Norden’s strictly professional works The Surveyors Dialogue 
(editions in 1607, 1610, and 1618) and his intended Guide for 
English traveillers (1625) as sufficiently well known, but one 
book still remains to be noticed, The Fathers Legacie, with 
precepts morall and prayers diuine, published by J. Marriot in 
1625 without Norden’s name, but stated to be by him in the 
entry in the Stationers’ Register of 1 December 1623.? I think 
it is probably by Norden, but it stands apart from his other 
religious books in including some quite mundane precepts and 
being written for readers blessed, or burdened, with much 
more of this world’s goods than he himself ever possessed. It 
may indeed have been the product of a reaction after the com- 
pletion of An Eye to Heauen in Earth (1619) in which he is 
concerned with a matter much more germane to his own case, 
‘ the husbands Christian counsell to his wife and children left 
poore after his death’. Norden may indeed have been a little 
uncertain as to how his ‘ precepts morall’ would be received 
if published under his own name, also as to how they agreed 
in tone with his other writings, and this may be the reason for 
the book’s anonymity. It begins, unhappily, with ‘ The 
fathers receipt to cure the sonnes soules sicknesse’ in the 

1 One of his books, and the most successful after 4 Pensiue Mans Practise 
I have been unable to place in my chronological survey. This is 4 Poor Man’s 
Rest of which the earliest edition ‘ now the eight time augmented ’, published 
by ¥. Budge in 1620, is at the British Museum. There is an entry as to this in 
the Stationers’ Register on 25 August 1619, when it was transferred from Busby 
to Budge, and I gather that it was in existence as early as 3 November 1600 and 
that Norden wrote a second part to it (entered on 1 October 1604). 

2 “John Marriott. Entred for his Copie vnder the handes of master Doctor 
‘ ffeatly and master Cole. Phisicke for soule and body by John Norden with 
‘ preceptes and prayers otherwise called the Fathers blessing [crossed out] legacie.’ 
The ‘ Receipt ’ with which the book begins explains the title Phistcke for soule 
and body. It is only fair to point out that strictly construed this makes Norden 
the author of the Phisicke only and not of the Preceptes and Prayers. 
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form of a medical prescription: ‘ Take early in the morning of 
thy life, a Quart of true and vnfained Repentance of Niniue’, 
and soon. The first ten precepts need not be specified. The 
eleventh and twelfth concern marriage : 

11. Marry not till thou beest thy owne man, to dispose of thy Estate thyselfe, 
neither marry till thou hast a competent Estate to defray that charge which 
mariage of necessity brings with it. 

12. If thou be poore marry late and far off, if rich quickly and neer home, 


let thy wife be either vertuous, noble, rich or faire, for without these, or one of 
these, there can be no loue. 


The advice to the poor man to marry ‘ far off’ rather than 
near home where (I suppose) his wife’s relations might drop 
in too frequently to em. shows some shrewdness; but 
what are we to make of a ‘ precept morall ’ which puts nobility, 
riches, and beauty on an equality with virtue as a ground of 
love? 

The preceptor proceeds in the accents of Polonius : 


15. Let thy house be rather necessary and neat, then large and rude. 

16. Let thy housekeeping be alwaies bountifull, neuer prodigall, rather 
abounding then wantoning, but neuer to win credit stretch thy purse beyond 
its bounds, nor let thy charge bee greater then thy reuenues and take heed of 
paying vse money. 


Finally we have three precepts which seem to me redolent of 
the days when the cartographer rode through so many counties 
of England and (if Burghley’s ‘ pass’ was of any avail) enjoyed 
hospitality at many houses. 


18. Inuite not any man (especially great men) to thy house, vnlesse thou hast 
exercise to recreate them abroad aswell as within, hunting, hawking, bowling, 
&c. for without these he will quickly be weary; be able, alwaies to keepe a 
stable of good horses, excellent for some qualitie, which will not only please all 
men, but shall get thee the name of generous. 

19. Let thy seruants bee so many as thou mayst imploy in honest offices, such 
as will neither be idle nor ill imployed : for thy house affairs choose aged & well 
experienced men, rather profitable then hansome, but such as waite on thy 
person or thy friends, gentlemenlike in body or mind, neither let drudges, as 
horsekeepers or labourers, or such like, come neere thy person or thy table, for 


R2 
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either their rude behauiour or ill smell will be offensiue. For thy maid seruants 
take this rule, let thy house bee well deckt with them (such I meane as be han- 
some) for they grace a house more then all other furniture, and let thy wife 
haue alwayes a couple of Gentlewomen to attend her person at the least, and 
remember that sluts and such sowes will haue alwaies sluttish conditions. 

20. Finally, banish from thy house all rude and ruffian-like fellowes, with 
ignorant and hypocriticall puritans. 
This does not sound very much like the author of 4 Pensiue 
Mans Practise and An Eye to Heauen in Earth and the long 
list of religious works which lie between them, but without 
aspersing Norden’s sincerity I think he wrote these rather as 
good for other people than out of his own religious experience, 
and he seems to have had a facility for this kind of composition 
which became a snare to him. In these ‘ precepts ’ I think we 
have the voice of his natural man, and if we refrain, as we 
should, from importing into his remarks Mr. Pepys’s love of 
promiscuous kissing, the observation about the grace bestowed 
upon a house by handsome maids may be accepted as a simple 
aesthetic truth. With this human touch I may close my 
paper. The religious books which I have been able to look at 
seem to me to add nothing to Norden’s reputation and to 
disclose little of his real personality. But that they are by the 
same man as the topographical works seems to me incontro- 
vertible, and by the information offered in their dedications 
and the dates at which they appeared they make it much 
easier to follow Norden’s career for the last five and forty 

ears of his life and to see how he probably made his living. 
Porcher investigation would probably add yet other new facts, 


but it is not my job, and I have only ventured thus far into 
a territory which is none of mine in the hope of tempting some 
worker in the topographical field to turn his attention to this 
corner of it. 





THE 1574 EDITION OF DR. JOHN CAIUS’S 
DE ANTIQUITATE CANTEBRIGIENSIS 
ACADEMI# LIBRI DUO 


By HENRY R. PLOMER 


i] H E 1574 edition of Dr. John Caius’s De Anti- 

|| guitate Cantebrigiensis Academia libri duo is 

a fairly common book. There are no less than 

Mea! six copies of it in the British Museum Library, 

Wy]| including the one presented to King James 

when he visited Cambridge in 1615. ere 

are five copies in the Bodleian, including those of Thomas 

Hearne and Richard Gough. The University Library at 

Cambridge has three complete copies ; Corpus Christi Col- 

lege, Cambridge, two, and Trinity College one ; but the com- 

piler’s own foundation, Caius and Gonville, cannot show a 

single copy, although he left it twelve! There are also 

numerous copies scattered up and down the kingdom, two 

very interesting ones being in the John Rylands Library, 

another in the University Library, Edinburgh, one in Trinity 

College, Dublin, and no doubt several others in private hands. 
So that it is not its rarity that entitles it to notice. 

As literature it is of little value. Dr. E. S. Roberts, editor 
of Caius’s Works (1912), has pronounced the verdict of 
posterity upon it in a brief sentence. 

‘The longest work of Dr. Caius’, he says, ‘ the treatise 
‘ De Antiquitate Cantebrigiensis Academie libri duo, is unfor- 
‘tunately just the one which, judged by modern standards of 
‘ historical criticism, will be held to be of least value, and will, 
‘less than any other of his writings, tend to increase our appre- 
‘ ciation of his many-sided erudition.’ 
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But the 1574 edition of the work, printed in the office of 
John Day, offers a fascinating bibliographical study, and pro- 
vides an interesting problem as to the methods of book 
production in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

It was published in both large and small paper — 
No less than six varieties of title-page have been found. e 
cancels are numerous and elusive. The ‘ Errata’ turn up in 
all sorts of unexpected places, often throwing the collation into 
confusion, and their presence or absence in any copy appears 
to be a mere matter of chance. Maps and engraved sheets, 
authorized and unauthorized, are inserted in some copies and 
not in others. 

But this edition has other claims to notice. It was put to 
press by Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose 
name will always be revered by scholars and book-lovers. It 
was printed in the office of John Day, the most notable printer 
in London in the days of Elizabeth, who was master of the 
great Company of Stationers in this very year. 

The types used in printing it were his, and very clear and 
regular they are; but the actual work of printing was done, as 
will be seen presently, under the supervision of others, and 
the faults, of which there are too many, were attributable to 
the carelessness of the workmen. 

Finally, many of the copies in the libraries above mentioned 
belonged to eminent public men and contain their autographs, 
and in some instances, as for example a copy bound for and 
belonging to Archbishop Parker in Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, valuable manuscript notes, while others are 
noticeable for their handsome and elaborate bindings. 

The generally accepted story as to how the De Antiquitate 
Cantebrigiensis Academia libri duo came to be written is this. 
In 1566, Queen Elizabeth being at Oxford, an oration was 
prepared by Thomas Kaye or Caius of University College, 
who was no relation to the Cambridge man, in which he 
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extolled the University of Oxford as being a much more 
ancient foundation than that of Cambridge, and a copy of this, 
coming into the hands of Archbishop Parker, who was a 
Cambridge man, he wrote to Dr. Caius, the founder of Caius 
and Gonville College, saying that it was up to him to defend 
the honour of his University by replying to Thomas Kaye’s 
Assertio Antiquitatis Oxoniensis. But according to Caius it 
would appear that the dispute between the rival Universities 
had its origin on the occasion of the queen’s visit to Cambridge 
on 9 August 1564, when the University orator delivered an 
oration in which he maintained that Cambridge was the 
older foundation, and this roused the jealousy of Oxford. 
Thomas Kaye’s Assertio was an answer to it, and the De Anti- 
quitate Cantebrigiensis was Dr. Caius’s reply to Thomas Kaye. 
On its completion he submitted his manuscript to his friend 
the Archbishop, with a covering letter dated 8 April 1567 
imploring his Grace not to let it get into the hands of 
Dr. Joscelyne, and begging mercy for its many shortcomings. 
He excused these on the ground that he was too busy to write, 
and hardly had leisure to correct it, and that young men were 
so negligent that they were not to be trusted [Strype, Life of 
Parker, iii. 162]. But evidently Matthew Parker was satisfied 
with Caius’s work, and the book was printed on 8 August 1568 
as an octavo by Henry Bynneman, a London printer noted for 
his careful work, and one of the Archbishop’s seman hay Even 
then Caius withheld his name, hiding his identity under the 
word ‘ Londinensis ’. With this first edition was also printed 
Thomas Kaye’s Assertio Antiquitatis Oxoniensis. The full title 
of the book was 

De Antiquitate | Cantabrigiensis Academiz | Libri duo. | In quorum secundo 
de Oxoni-|ensis quoq3 Gymnasii antiquitate disseritur, | & Cantabrigiense longe 
eo antiqui-|us esse definitur. | Londinensi Authore. | { Adiunximus assertionem 
antiquitatis Oxoniensis | Academia, ab Oxoniensi quodam annis iam | elapsis 
duobus ad Reginam conscrip-|tam, in qua docere conatur, | Oxoniense Gym- 
nasium Cantabrigiensi | antiquius esse. | Vt ex collatione facilé intelligas, vtra 
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sit | antiquior. | Excusum Londini, | Anno Domini 1568. | Mense Augusto. | 
Per Henricum Bynneman. 


— Caius died on 29 July 1573, and by his will left to his 
fellow townsman, Archbishop Parker, all his books which had 
not been printed, and all those which had been printed, and 
augmented, upon condition that it might please his Grace to 
cause them to be printed in a fair letter and form, altogether 
in one volume, and twelve of them to be given to his college, 
there to be chained. 

Matthew Parker lost no time in carrying out his friend’s 
wishes, but at once instructed John Day the printer to reprint 
the De Antiquitate Cantebrigiensis Academia with the Assertio 
Antiquitatis Oxoniensis, and also John Caius’s Historia Cante- 
brigiensis Academia, and the same author’s De Pronunciatione 
Grece et Latina lingua, neither of which had been printed 
before, and supplied him with the author’s most recent correc- 
tions and additions to those works ; but for some reason he did 
not include in the volume Caius’s interesting book on English 
dogs. He also instructed a clever engraver named Richard 
Lyne to draw and engrave a map of Cambridge to accompany 
the work. 

These four treatises were accordingly printed in quarto in 
1574 with a separate title-page, collation, and pagination to 
each, and the imprint ran ‘ Londini. In edibus Johannis Daij. 
An. Domini 1574. {| Cum Gratia& priuilegio Regie Maiestatis’. 
Lyne’s map also bore the date 1574. ‘The type used for the 
text in all of them was italic, 93 mm. to 20 lines. 

On a fly-leaf at the beginning of one of Archbishop Parker’s 
copies now in Corpus Christi Library, Cambridge, is a note in 
the handwriting of the Archbishop’s son John, as follows : 

M‘ ye printing of this storie cost my father 
first geven to Deyes men [Amount omitted] 
geven to Mr Blage xx® 


to Mr Dey himself iiij"™ 
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paid him more xt 


for the copper to grave in xij® 

to lyne for cullers &c. ij® 

to him for carving it xxx* 

for a blanket for y® press [Amount omitted] 
The book thus cost something over {15 to print, equivalent to 
£150 or £200 of our present money. The £4 was probably 
for corrections. ‘Mr. Blage’ may have been John Day’s 
foreman and was perhaps a relative of John Blage the grocer of 
London. It is a pity that the gratuities given to Day’s men 
are left out ; while the value of the memorandum is distinctly 
weakened by the absence of the totalsum. (Facs. 1.) 

But the items to ‘ lyne’ are quite interesting. They clearly 
refer to the engraving and colouring of the map of Cambridge 
which bore the name of Richard Lyne. The dest entry is not 
easy to read but the general opinion of experts is that an 
ans. tp quantity of copper was purchased at the price of 
twelve shillings. John Parker would have added much to the 
value of his note if he had told us how many copies of the map 
were engraved for thirty shillings. ‘ A blanket for y* presse’ 
may puzzle those whose knowledge of the art of printing is 
slight. It was a woollen cloth used to cover the platten, so as 
to deaden and equalize the pressure. 

It may be taken for granted that the four treatises were 
intended to form one book in accordance with the terms of 
Caius’s will; but the fact of each having its own title-page 
and a fresh set of signatures, would seem to show that they 
could be had separately if desired. Hence the bound copies 
vary considerably. The majority contain all four works, bet 
their order varies, some having the De Antiquitate placed first, 
others the Assertio, and some the Historia Cantabrigiensis 
Academia. Also there are numerous copies which lack one 
or other of the works. 

The basis of the second edition of the De Antiquitate Can- 
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tebrigiensis Academia was that of 1568. This is _ by an 


examination of the title-pages. The title-page of Bynneman’s 
edition contains this passage: ‘ Adiunximus assertionem anti- 
‘ quitatis Oxoniensis Academie, ab Oxoniensi quodam annis 
‘iam elapsis duobus ad Reginam conscriptam ’. 

This was copied word for word (with the addition of the 
Queen’s name) in one of the title-pages issued in 1574. For 
brevity this may be called the ‘ duobus’ issue and it was cer- 
tainly the first. It is found in three states. The one generally 
found has the title enclosed in a border of printer’s ornaments, 
usually known as a lace border, made up of two different kinds 
of fleurons. The top portion is divided into two sets of four, 
separated by three hands, the centre one pointing to the left 
and the other two to the right. The bottom of the frame 
shows the same kind of fleuron, but has an additional half 
section and the two sets are separated by three stars. The 
side-pieces are lighter in character, and are not divided. 
Several types of roman and italic, all of them very evenly cast 
and very beautifully cut, were used in printing this, and the 
only fault that can be found in the setting of the page is the 
breaking of the word ‘elapsis’, leaving the ‘e’ on one and line 
carrying the rest of the word to the next (Facs.2). There are 
two variants of this ‘duobus’ title-page. One is found amongst 
the Douce fragments in the Bodleian and has an entirely 
different arrangement of fleurons for the borders (Facs. 3). 
It is printed on a large sheet and is believed to have been a 
proof. The second variant is still more interesting, as it is 
certain evidence that more than one press was at work on the 
book. At the beginning of the sixth line of this ‘ duobus’ 
title-page is the word ‘ quoq ’ followed by a semicolon ; but 
in Bynneman’s edition the word was printed ‘ quoq3’ and no 
semicolon followed. This setting is found repeated in the 
title-pages to the copies of the 1574 edition now in the John 
Rylands Library (Facs. 4). Evidently then one compositor was 
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4. From the copy in the John Ryland’s Library 
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working from a copy of the first edition and another from 
a revise of the first edition. So far no other copy similar to 
that at Manchester has been met with. 

As it was manifestly absurd in 1574 to talk about what 
happened in 1566, as taking place ‘two years since’, the 
‘ duobus ’ title-page was promptly cancelled and another (the 
fourth issue) printed, in which the passage was altered to 
‘ annis iam elapsis aliquot’. This for brevity’s sake again may 
be termed the ‘ aliquot ’ issue. 

Another alteration was made at the same time. In the 
‘duobus’ title-page the author was called ‘ Johanne Caio 
Britanno Authore ’, but in the title-pages to the other three 
treatises in the 1574 edition he was called ‘ Johanne Caio 
Anglo authore’, and it may have been for the sake of uni- 
formity that when the ‘ aliquot ’ title-page was printed to take 
the place of the ‘ duobus’ in the forefront of the De Anti- 
quitate, the word ‘ Anglo’ was substituted for ‘ Britanno ’. 

The ‘duobus’ title-page and some copies of the ‘aliquot’ had 
a blank verso; but before the whole impression was printed 
yet another alteration was made. This took the form of a 
clause printed on the verso of the title-page in great primer 
italic, beneath a band of printer’s ornaments which ran thus : 

Non tam solicitus fuit Caius noster cum aduersario suo de vtriusq3 Academiz 
antiquitate in hac opera contendere, quam quae ex variis antiquis monumentis 
de statu, priuilegiis, dignatate, ac praerogatiua Catebrigie ipse collegisset, edere 
ac in lucem proferre. In quo eum maximé elaborasse facile erit sano ac prudenti 
lectori deprehendere. 


This ‘ apologia ’ was doubtless added by Archbishop Parker, 
but it is not easy to guess the reason for it, unless it was in 
the nature of an olive branch offered to the sister University. 

The majority of the ‘ aliquot’ title-pages have this clause 
on the verso; but the fact that some are without it shows 
that it was a late addition. 

The sixth variant in the title-page of the De Antiquitate 
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Cantebrigiensis Academia is found in the copy presented to 
King James when he visited Cambridge in 1615 and in that 
copy only. To begin with the title was reduced to ten words. 
These were enclosed in a woodcut border of a ruined arch 
decorated with trailing vine leaves and having grotesque 
animals and birds at the top of the arch. The heads of boars 
or pigs and shields and spears form part of the design. 

At the foot is an oval showing an otter killing a dragon with 
a background of a city, while on a ribbon apparently issuing 
from the mouth of the otter is the motto, ‘ Non vi sed vir- 
tute’. The whole is illuminated in various colours. This 
border was not new. It makes its appearance about 1571 in 
books issued by Lucas Harrison, and was afterwards used by 
John Roberts, Arnold Hatfield, and others, but in whose hands 
it was in 1615 is not clear. The King’s copy contained only 
the De Antiquitate, the Assertio, and the Historia Cantebri- 
giensis Academia, and while the first and last were provided 
with this special title-page the Assertio retained the original, 
as found in all other copies, with the date 1574. 

Passing on now to the text, there are two cancels in the 
De Antiquitate, one at sig. 1 ij (pp. 67 and 68) the other at 
sig. T ij (pp. 147-8). These substituted leaves are more or 
less common to all copies, whether of the ‘ duobus’ or 
‘aliquot’ issues. Some have both, some have one only and 
a blank leaf for the other. The copy belonging to University 
Library, Edinburgh, has the original leaf at I ij and the cancel 
pasted in next toit. The King’s copy in British Museum has 
also the original leaf. One of the two copies in the John 
Rylands Library has the original leaf of sig. T ij, but the sub- 
stituted leaf at sig. I ij. 

The cancelling of pp. 67-8 was due to an extensive altera- 
tion of the text. In the first edition of 1568, after the words 
‘Datum Rome apud S. Laurentium in Damaso anno in- 
‘carnationis dominice, 1433 decimo quarto cal. Octobris 
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tioni,yatificationi Cy confirmationi predictis,pro illaru 
fubfiftentiafirmiori, robur Apoftolice confirmationis ad 
ijcere de benignitate Apoftolica dignaremur . Nos itaque 
huiufmods fupplicatronibus inclinati,approbationem,lau- 
dationem,ratificationem Cy confirmationem predictas,a 
quacung, inde fecuta rata habentes cr grata, illa Apoite- 
lica authoritate confirmamus,C> prafentis {cripti patrocé- 
niocommunimus,{upplentes omnes defectus, fi qui forfi- 
tan interuenerint in ¢i{dem.Nulli ergo omnino hominum 
liceat hanc paginam noftre confirmationis,comunitionts, 
& fuppletionss infringere,vel et aufutemerariocentraire. 
Si quis autems hoc attemptare prafumpferit, indignation 
omnipotentis Det, Cx beatorum Petri c Pauli Apoitolo- 
rit ¢ius, fe nouerit incur[{uri. Datum Rome apud S.Lau- 
rentis in Damafo,anno incarnationis dominica, 1 43 3. 
decimoquarto cal. Octobris Potificatus noftri anno tertio- 
Hactenus Eugeny quarti bulla,in qua fi illud fidem de- 
roget authoritati quod dicat, Bullarum Pontificiarum li- 
seras originales cuftodum negligentia, aut altas cafualiter 
deperditas aut amiffas effe, id [cere licct in rei fide ex Ar- 
chinuis Uniner[itatis ideo non fupereffe, quodin difcordia 
cinili,an.Dom.1311 G Richards fecundi quarto, C ante-| 
brigienfes oppidani fustuleriut CG combufferunt. Verbaex 
Archiuis bac {unt . His malefictjs non faciati oppidant 
adecclefiam beate Mari accefferunt, G ciftam commu-\ 
nem uniner/itatis,munimenta,cum alys memorialibus v- ‘ 
ninerfitatem tangentibws continentem fregerunt, Cy bul-| 
las ,chartas, {cripta, munimenta, Cr eutdentiascum alys 
antiquitatis memorialibus combuferunt G defiruxerunt | 
Adhac procancellarius Academie una cum procuratore 
feniori bullas papales qua fuper fuerant, aut ex ¢o temto- 
ly. res 











5. First state of page 67. From King James’s copy 
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68 Deantiquit Canteb, 


ve acquifite [unt , Clarifimo viro Thome Crumwello Co- 
mits Efifexie cr Cantebrig enfis Academie Cancellario, 
Londinum yegio edicto fic imperante,deferebant,an.falu- 
tis 1536, Sed tradit e poftea ee {unt optimis viris Thome 
Argall, é Antonio Hufe, ad ciufmodi diplomata papalia 
a defignatis,anno faluatoris,1537.per Robertum 
Stokes Iuniorem procuratorem, Cy loannem Mere Bedel. 
lum armigerum Academia: vt ex annalibus uniuerfita- 
tis & Regiftro Antony Hufe comperimus. Sed de his lati- 
usin hifforia Cantebrigienfis Academie diximus. 

De sllis iam rur{um ex publico initrumento T home de 
Ryhale notary publicidicemus . Quarum quas loannes 
conce(sit Gr Bonifacius cum figillis ipfe vidit : Honory & 
Sergy exemplificasiones tantum vetustas contemplatus eft 
de = sta (cribit. In Dei nomine Amen. Per prafens 
pablicum inftrumentum confict omnibus manifefte, quod 
anno abincarnatione Domini {ccundim curfum Cr com- 
putationem ecclefia Anglcane 1419. indsctione duodeci- 
mea,pontificatus fanctsfisms in Chriflo patris ¢r Domini 
nofiri Domini Martini diuina pronidentia Pape quinti. 
anno fecido,mefis luny die primo,in capella corporis Chri- 
ftiinfraccclefiam parochialem beate Maria virginis Ca- 
tebrigia (ituata,in mei Notary publici Cy testium fubfcri- 
ptorum prefentia per{onaliter conftitutus honorabilis vir 


10, Rytinghale,| ™4gifler Toannes Rykinghale, facre T heologie profeffor, 
prafectus Colles Cancellarinus uninerfitatis Cantebvigie preditte, duas li- 


seras apoftolicas,unam videlicet loannis vicefimifecunal, 
alteram vero Bonifaci noni quondam Romanorum pon- 
sificum more curiae bullatas : Regifirumg, eiufdem vni- 
nerfitatis variorum Cr diuerforum iurium, priuilegiori, 
libertatum Cr munimentorum,ac iurifdictionis prafate 
uniuer- 











6. 


First state of page 68. From King James’s copy 
B.M. (C 24 a 27) 
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ser laboris lewem moleftia,vt Homerus innuit:cum tamen 
reteritoris labor incunda foles effe recordatio: cr {pe ot 
fustentetur labor . Sed harum rerum nullus refpectus ills. 
Quaobrem fer tus cre{cent ills latifundia:[éper querit hac 
ges abfentias. Nunc inutfendi parttes [unt -nic conuent- 
andus amicus: iam mefis eft : ubinde eit quod forts agat 
cam fodalibus: modo adeundus futor aut fartor: nunc ex- 
patiandum longius eft, contemptis amenisliterarum vi- 
retis: iam arcu globulario,fagistis,(axis aut viuerra inno 
oentibus iam pila exercet, ta perdita ales aut iniquechar- 
ta ,iam globus atque arcus: cy cum aliud non fit, fingit pe- 
fres [pargit ramores, Cy in mali grauitatem, etiam falfas 
authores producst: tacttas mortes dimulgat,mortuors nm. 
merum in immer {um auget, lasente(g, (epulturas comme- 
morat nibil won commentus,quo a fludys abeffe poffit qua 
in Gnpaydmodw fecedat, in quam Cafaris comitatus fe rece. 
perat,cum otiari cuperct.Itag, elabuntur bone bora,men- 
fesaanni, Cy irreparabile tempus uniuer{um denig, . Volo 
tamen vt fit folatium. Nihil enim incundum quod non re- 
ficit vavietas fed moderatum,fed honeftum, fed innocens, 
Cr quod ftudto virtutis Cy literaré cum grauitate,non pe- 
tulantia refpondeat atq, confonet,et tantum quantum {uf- 
ciat laxando animo, vt accedat ad fubfequentia Studia a- 
lacrius exequenda. Nemo rapit [cientiam,vt recte Stslbon 
philofophus Demetrio Antigoni filiore(podit, cum rogaf- 
fet num quis militii aliquid rerum abfluliffet. Si cui deest 
pecunia petit ab omnsbus: fed fi deeft fapientis,nullum fol- 
licitat vt accipiat : uti fenfit Ariftippus. Quamobrem 
fice [cholis redibit in patriam ignauus cr meticulofus ille 
(qui nunquam flatuet tropheum) vt Nigellus in {peculo 
ftaliorumn foribit,renerfum ad parites Lutelta Bruncllum, 


i Ys gus 


7. First state of page 147. From the John Rylands copy 
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‘Pontificatus nostri anno tertio’, the next paragraph pro- 
ceeds, ‘ Atque haec quedam’, &c. But in the first issue of 
the 1574 edition, after the date of the Bull, the text continues, 
‘Hactenus Eugenii quarti bulla’, &c., and the remainder of 
this p. 67 and the whole of p. 68 is a revision of the first edition 
(Facs. 5 & 6). This was afterwards again altered, the date 
being followed by the words ‘ Huius approbationis ratificat’, &c. 
In fact the wie A passage was again revised, hence the cancel. 
In pages 147 and 148 (sig. T ij) the cancel was partly due to 
a misprint, the word ‘ sufficiat ’ (1. 22, p. 147) coming at the 
end of a line was printed ‘suf| ciat’ in the first issue (Facs. 7), 
and on p. 148 the sentence beginning ‘ Censet omnes, damnat, 
pronunciat’ was altered to ‘Censet omnes is in qué a Censore 
acriter animaduerti debet ’, and the remainder of the page 
entirely rewritten, the side-note ‘ Libro de pronunciatione 
Graecae et Lat. lingua’ being altered to a reference to 
Cicero’s De Senectute. Further, the printer in correcting the 
blunder on p. 147 committed another by printing the heading 
to the page as ‘ Academie Lib. ij’ instead of ‘ Academiae 
Lib. j’; also in the heading of p. 148, instead of ‘Canteb’ 
he printed ‘ Cantebr’. 

The fact that both these substituted leaves are found in 
copies retaining the ‘ duobus’ title-page prove that they were 
revised before many copies had been worked off, and show that 
the correctness of the text was rightly considered of greater 
moment than the correctness of the title-page, although we 
may feel sure that the revision of the title-page took place at 
an early stage of the printing. 

Sometimes the substituted leaves are pasted on to guards 
or ‘stubs’, but in other copies they appear to form part of 
the sheet, and only by an examination of the watermark of 
the paper can the cancel be detected. The Historia Cantebri- 
giensis Academia also had two leaves cancelled, pp. 7 and 8 
and 51-2, and the substituted leaves are found in.all copies. 
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The ‘ Errata’ to the De Antiquitate is a study in itself. In 
the first place it would appear to have been an afterthought, 
as it is only found in copies having the ‘ aliquot’ title-page 
and the ‘ non tam solicitus’ clause. In the second place it is 
a matter of chance, whereabouts in the collected treatises it 
is found. For example, in the copy at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, it is inserted between sigs. Mm 2 and Mm 3 of the 
De Antiquitate. In the Bodleian copy, 4° A. 35 Art., it figures 
as a stuck-on leaf, after sig. Oo 4 of the De Antiquitate. 

In the copy at Trinity College, Dublin, it follows the blank 
leaf [S 4] at the end of the Historia Cantebrigiensis Academia ; 
while in copies at Edinburgh and London, it appears after the 
De Pronunciatione at the very end of the volume. 

In each case it is printed on a whiter paper than that on 
which the text of the De Antiquitate is printed, and the chain 
lines or grid lines of this paper are only 17 mm. apart instead 
of 21 or 22 mm. (or in the case of large-paper editions 28- 
30 mm.) apart. 

The Astoria Cantebrigiensis Academie from the outset 
had a list of ‘Errata’ consisting of eight lines printed in 
double columns, and this is generally found on the recto of 
sig. S 3, but two copies in the Bodleian, Radcliffe e. 10 and 
Wood 480, have in addition to this short list a longer one 
headed ‘ Libro primo Historie Canteb ’ consisting of thirty- 
six lines of print in double columns beginning, 

Pag. lin. errata correctio 
a conferreretur, conferretur. 

This leaf is also on whiter paper with the chain lines 17 mm. 
apart, so that it was evidently printed at the same time as the 
‘Errata’ to the De Antiquitate. 

In order to make the book more useful Archbishop Parker 
paid a Cambridge draughtsman, Richard Lyne, a sum of 
thirty shillings for engraving a map of Cambridge to go with 
it and a further sum of two shillings for colour. How many 
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copies of this map were engraved is not known, but it is 
extremely rare, especially in a coloured state. Perhaps the 
best example of it is that found in the copy of the book 
presented to King James in 1615 [B.M. C. 24 a. 27]. This 
measures 18x13 inches. At the top are the royal arms 
surrounded by the Garter and crowned. Immediately below 
this the arms of Matthew Parker. In the top right-hand corner 
is a brief description of the city. In the bottom left-hand 
corner a coat of arms with the words ‘ Rich. Lyne sculpsit ’, 
below them, while parallel with this is another shield showing 
a castle on a plain deld with the date ‘ A° Dni 1574’ below it. 
In the bottom right-hand corner is a list of the colleges shown 
on the map, and the whole is surrounded by a handsome 
border and beautifully coloured. 

With reference to this map the Rev. William Cole, the 
Cambridge antiquary, has left the following note : 

The map is 17 in. by 12. & has the arms of the Queen, Arch. of Canterbury, 
Town & Univ. of Cambridge on various parts of it: tho’ those of the Town 
are utterly false, being only a large Tower or Castle, whereas from very ancient 
seals, a bridge with Towers on it, were always used as the insignia of the Town, 
as I can prove by various examples . . . and is the same in general as now borne 
by the Corporation. Under these two last arms, at the bottom of the map is 
wrote, Ric Lyne, sculpsit A° Dni 1574. On the top of the map is this account 
of Cambridge, Cantebrigie urbs celeberrimis &c. Below in the bottom corner 
is the list of Hostels in Cambridge. 

The British Museum copy (731 i. 1) has the lower half of 
Lyne’s oe coloured, and these are the only two coloured 
examples found amongst those copies of the book that have 
been examined ; but Bishop Moore’s copy in the University 
Library, Cambridge, has an uncoloured copy of the map, and 
another is present in Gough’s copy at the Bodleian Library. 

Another engraved sheet, found in some copies, was also 
issued with the work in 1574. This shows the arms of the 
fourteen colleges, with dates of foundation, the arms of the 
University, the seal of the Chancellor, a plan of the schools, 
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and at the head the arms of Christ’s College and seal of the 
University. 

This sheet originally appeared in Matthew Parker’s De Anti- 
quitate Britannice Ecclesiae and the unused copies were 
issued with Caius’s De Antiquitate Cantebrigiensis Academia, 
although it is generally found inserted in the middle or at the 
end of the Historia. It appears in the King’s copy at the 
British Museum, in Gough’s copy at the Bodleian, and in one 
of the copies in the University Library, Cambridge. 

Other insertions that have been met with were probably 
added at a later date. Thus in the British Museum copy, 
672 d. 12, the De Antiquitate is preceded by an uncoloured 
map with the title Cantabrigia qualis extitit, Anno Dni 1574. 

A portion of the lower right-hand corner, doubtless con- 
taining something printed, has been cut out. There is no 
draughtsman’s name and the map bears no resemblance to 
Richard Lyne’s. 

Another copy in the Museum has two engraved sheets of 
letterpress, one giving an account of city and the other an 
account of the University, but no engraver’s name appears on 
either. 

We are still very much in the dark, as to the methods fol- 
lowed in printing offices in the sixteenth century. If the 
author of a work passing through the press lived at a distance, 
or was out of the country, proofs were possibly sent to 
him for correction; but if he lived within easy reach of the 
printing-house it seems to have been the custom for him to 
go there and correct his work while it was passing through the 
press ; but the corrections were only made in those copies of 
a sheet which were not printed when the author came along, 
so that the proportion of corrected and uncorrected copies is 
unknown. 

But what plan was followed when the alterations or revi- 
sions took the form of cancels we are ignorant, and the book 
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before us only mystifies us further. As we have seen two 
revisions were made in the text of the De Antiquitate at an 
early stage of the printing, which necessitated the cancelling 
of sig. 1 ij and T ij [i.e. pages 67 and 68 and 147-8]. We can 
understand these leaves being reprinted in sufficient numbers 
to supply all the copies, and we may suppose these reprinted 
leaves to have been placed in two piles and some one deputed 
to go through the copies already printed and cut out the 
offending leaves and paste the revised version on the stubs ; 
and in some instances this appears to have been done, some 
of the copies with the ‘duobus’ title-pages having both 
cancels. But it is hard to understand why other copies with 
the ‘ duobus’ title-page are found with the original leaf at 
sig. I ij and the substituted leaf at sig. T ij and vice versa, or 
with the substituted leaf at sig. 1 ij and a blank leaf where the 
cancel should have been at sig. T ij, and still more amazing is 
it to find in a copy with the ‘ aliquot ’ title-page, which was 
certainly printed after the other, the original leaf and the 
substituted leaf pasted in beside it, as is found in the copy in 
the University of Edinburgh. That this was done dehiber- 
ately and not by accident is suggested by the fact that the 
original leaf is signed I ij, the ij being in italic type, and the 
substituted leaf is also signed I ij but the second figure of the 
ij in that is in roman type and not italic. 

It would be interesting also to know at what stage of the 
printing the ‘ non tam solicitus ’ clause was added on the verso 
of the ‘ aliquot ’ title-page. Judging from the copies examined 
quite half the edition must have passed through the press 
before it made its appearance. 

With regard to the ‘ Errata’ of the De Antiquitate and the 
longer list of ‘ Errata’ found in some copies of the Historia, 
the evidence points to these being a very late addition to the 
work. They have not been found in any copy with a ‘ duobus ’ 
title-page. There was evidently no more of the original paper 
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left, when they were drawn up, and a paper different in colour 
and texture had to be used to print them on. In one instance 
(B.M. 731 b. 4) this paper is found to have been used to print 
the cancel title-page. 

But the insertion of the leaf of ‘ Errata’ to the De Anti- 
quitate in such widely different places as the end of the 
Historia and as the last leaf of the De Pronunciatione is only 
explainable on the assumption of haste or carelessness, and 
resulted in copies of the book that are without those two 
“wanes being without the ‘ Errata’ to the De Antiquitate. The 
onger list to the Historia is found in very few copies. 

This paper may fittingly close with a few words about some 
of the copies that have been examined. Pride of place is 
certainly en to Archbishop Parker’s beautifully bound copy 
in Corpus Christi College, Dishes. The binding has been 
reproduced in the volume issued by the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club. We should like to think that it was bound by Day’s 
workmen. The copy is unfortunately very imperfect, con- 
sisting only of three parts instead of four, the Historia Can- 
tebrigiensis being wanting. It has no title-page and wants 
the cancel leaf at sig. 1 ij, and there are no maps or plans in 
it. But these defects are compensated by some interesting 
manuscript notes and insertions at the commencement of the 
volume. The memorandum written by the Archbishop’s son 
John has already been noticed. There is also a very interest- 
ing note by Professor Alfred Newton of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, by whom the volume was presented to Corpus 
Christi. This note is dated 9 June 1874 and explains how it 
came into his possession in 1860 or 1861 by the gift of the late 
. P. Wilmot, formerly of Trinity College and the Court of 

ankruptcy at Manchester. Neither that gentleman nor 
Professor Newton knew the name of the author or the title 
of the work, and it was not until it was shown by Professor 
Newton to Henry Bradshaw that the value of the book was 
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discovered. Bradshaw kept it for a day or two to see if the 
bindings contained any early printed fragments, and Professor 
Newton ultimately gave it to Corpus Christi College Library. 
Henry Bradshaw’s letter to Professor Newton when return- 
ing the volume is here given by the kind permission of the 
librarian the Rev. E. C. Hoskyns. 
Library. 


June 9, 1874. 
Dear Prof* Newton, 


Several leaves are wanting but the book is most valuable and interesting 
from the binding, and the note by the Archbishop’s son at the beginning. It 
would not take much to put it straight. 


I am very glad you have written. I wrote last night and sent him * a Pall 
Mall Budget which I know he will be glad to have. 


Ever your 
Henry Bradshaw. 
Next in point of interest is King James’s copy. 

This is handsomely bound in morocco with an arabesque 
design heavily gilt, having the Tudor rose crowned in the 
centre of each cover. It is a large-paper copy. Each page of 
text is rubricated, and all the initial letters and ornament 
throughout have been illuminated in colours. On the verso 
of the first fly-leaf is written in a neat hand ‘ Excellentissimo 
‘Principi Jacobi, Anglie Scotie Francie et Hibernie Regi 
‘ dignissimo (Matthei dudum Archiepi filius) Subditus humili- 
‘ mus Johes Parker hunc’. 

It is sad to think that the royal recipient of this gift did not 
appreciate it, but is recorded to have said, ‘ What shall I do 
with this? I would rather have Caius De Canibus’. 

Another copy in the Museum (731 i. 1) bears the inscription 
‘Ex dono Mathei Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi’, and at the foot 
of the title-page the names of Arundel and Lumley. It was 
probably a gift to John Lord Lumley who had married the 
daughter of the twelfth Earl of Arundel. His library, which 


1 It is not clear to whom Bradshaw is referring in this sentence. 
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included that of his father-in-law, was purchased by King 
James for his son Henry, on whose death it reverted to the 
Royal Library and so came to the British Museum. 

The two most interesting copies in the Bodleian are those 
which belonged to Thomas Hearne and Richard Gough. 
Hearne’s copy, 4° Rawl. 595, contains the De Antiquitate only, 
and on the fly-leaf are the words, ‘Suum cuique, Tho Hearne 
‘Oct 15, 1719. Thomas Kay himself answered the 1* ed. of 
‘this book, Brian Twyne the 2"¢ ed. w™ is this’. These are 
in Hearne’s handwriting. On p. 3 is another note in Hearne’s 
hand: ‘ There are many things in this posthumous Ed. w™ 
‘ are not in the 1*t genuine editions; but the additions are not 
‘ material, as I have shew’d in my Ed. of Thomas Caii Vin- 
‘ diciea Antiquitatis Academia Oxoniensis where I have reprinted 
‘ the first undoubtedly genuine edition.’ Hearne’s Vindication 
was published in 1720. 

The Gough copy is said to be bound in leather over card- 
board and to have the letters ‘ G. B.’ on the front cover: but 
for whom these initials stand is unknown. The volume con- 
tains all four treatises and also Richard Lyne’s map. 

One of the two copies in the John Rylands Library belonged 
to the Rev. William Cole, the Cambridge antiquary, and has 
his ‘ ex libris’ on the verso of the Historia and his signature 
and the date ‘ Dec. 18 1750’ on one of the leaves of the 
Assertio. It has also on the verso of the title-page of the De 
Antiquitate a long manuscript note referring to the cancelled 
leaf, pp. 147-8. 


1 My warmest thanks are due to the Rev. E. C. Hoskyns, the librarian of 
Corpus Christi for his kindly help in the preparation of this paper; to my 
friend G. J. Gray, for arranging our visit to the library ; to Mr. H. Guppy, 
the librarian of the John Rylands Library, for providing rotographs and much 
other help ; to Miss E. G. Parker, for her careful notes made at the Bodleian ; 
and to the librarians of Trinity College (Cambridge), Edinburgh University, 
and Trinity College (Dublin). 
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‘A HUNDRETH SUNDRY FLOWERS ’? 


By W. W. GREG 


Ay T was a capital idea to reprint the poems (I 
NE WZ wish it had been the whole) of the Hundreth 
oY Sea, Boal Sundry Flowers of 1573, and this attractive 
= AeA 7) addition to The Haslewood Books would have 
| GZ MY ANY) been welcome even witheut Mr. Ward’sinterest- 
(O22 th\OF ing, howbeit rather irritating, Introduction. 

Mr. Ward is known to students, as an able record searcher 
and an ingenious reasoner, from articles in The Review of 
English Studies, in which he has already made important con- 
tributions to the biography of George Gascoigne. He here 
returns to the subject i in an attempt to unravel the story that 
lies behind the poet’s collected works. 

The Introduction has, to my taste, an unpleasantly Baconian 
flavour. I do not mean that Mr. Ward advances any views 
of a ‘ Baconian ’ nature—I am quite unaware what his opinions 
on that controversy may be—but that his method or rather 
style of argument fom a curious resemblance to that which 
we are accustomed to associate with the heresy in question. 
The lavish use of ‘ My italics’, the discovery of ‘ curious 
coincidences’ of the most imaginary order, the affected sur- 

rise or irony over the simplest matters—‘ The reader may 
imagine the feelings . . . ’, ‘ Certainly a curious state of affairs ! ’ 
—the play made with ‘ ‘ misleading ’ statements by the late 
editor of the Dictionary of National Biography: these are the 

1 A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, From the Original Edition. (With an Intro- 


duction and Notes by B. M. Ward.) London, Frederick Etchells and Hugh 
Macdonald, 1926. 4°, pp. xxix +198, with plates. {1 15. 
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familiar tokens of the mystery-monger. But unlike most 
mystery-mongers, Mr. Ward had here got hold of a real 
mystery, just as he did in his acute but not altogether con- 
vincing article on The Art of English Poesy. 

The problem needs to be stated in outline before it can be 
discussed. Briefly it is this. Early in 1573, most likely, was 
ene the Hundreth Sundry Flowers, a curiously miscel- 
aneous collection purporting to be edited by one G. T. and 
given to the press by another H. W. It comprises the comedy 
Supposes, translated from Ariosto by Gascoigne, the tragedy 
Focasta, translated from Dolce (not Euripides as pretended) 
by Gascoigne and Kinwelmersh, ‘ The aduentures of Master 
F.I.’ without indication of authorship, ‘ diuers excellent 
deuices of sundry Gentlemen ’, a long series of poems ascribed 
to Gascoigne, and lastly ‘ Dan Bartholmew of Bathe ’, again 
without indication of authorship. The poems of the ‘ sundry 
Gentlemen ’ are distinguished by the use of Latin mottos in 
place of signatures, and occur in groups which the ‘ editor ’ 
clearly states to be by different persons: the mottos are four 
in number, namely S: fortunatus infelix, Spreta tamen vivunt, 
Ferenda Natura, and Meritum petere grave. ‘The poems 
ascribed to Gascoigne are also subscribed in groups with no 
less than five mottos of a similar character. Such is the collec- 
tion of 1573, which certainly appeared while Gascoigne was 
abroad. In 1575 or 1576 it was reprinted, with a few omissions 
and some alterations and additions, as ‘ The Posies of George 
Gascoigne Esquire ’, including epistles by Gascoigne in which 
the works were explicitly claimed as his own. 

Which are we to believe, the mysterious ‘ editor’ of 1573 
or Gascoigne two years later? Critics till now have unhesi- 
tatingly answered, Gascoigne ; and since Mr. Ward does not 
claim that there is any notable difference of style in the various 
parts of the volume, the answer can hardly be held unreason- 
able. Nevertheless, it is always a useful exercise to accept any 
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apparently responsible statement at its face value and see 
where it will lead us. This is what Mr. Ward has done, and 
it has led him to a very entertaining story, though I am afraid 
it is in fact but a cross between a nightmare and a mare’s-nest. 

Mr. Ward begins by identifying Si fortunatus infelix as Sir 
Christopher Hatton and Meritum petere grave as the Earl of 
Oxford: Spreta tamen vivunt he gives up, but suggests that 
Ferenda Natura may be Elizabeth Gascoigne, George’s wife. 
Next he interprets ‘ Master F.I.’ of the ‘ aduentures’ as 
Fortunatus Infelix, i.e. Hatton, and supposes Oxford to be 
the editor of the volume because the woul ‘ Meritum petere, 
graue’ appear on the title-page (‘in the place normally 
reserved for the author’s name ’"—though it would be at least 
as correct to say, for the motto). Then he propounds the 
theory that Oxford, having in his possession poems by Gas- 
coigne, Hatton, and others, took advantage of the absence 
abroad of the two named to perpetrate a cynical breach of 
trust, and published the poems to the world with contribu- 
tions and editorial comments of his own. This supposition is 
based on statements made by H. W. in his address ‘ to the 
Reader’ (it is not a letter to G. T., as Mr. Ward calls it), 
namely that the writer obtained the manuscript on condition 
of keeping it private, that he nevertheless decided to publish 
it as A Hundreth Sundry Flowers, and that he snapped his 
fingers at the ‘ peeuish choler’ of the authors. On their 
return both Hatton and Gascoigne were furious, the former 
because ‘ The aduentures of Master F. I.’ disclosed an early 
amour, which he thought would injure him with his Royal 
Mistress, the latter because among Oxford’s own poems was 
one reflecting on his, Gascoigne’s, wife. The problem was, 
first to remove from Hatton all responsibility for the indiscre- 
tions of ‘ Master F. I.’, and next to be revenged on Oxford. 
The chance came when in July 1574 Oxford ran away from 
Court to Flanders and later insisted on travelling in Italy. 
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He thus forfeited the Queen’s favour, which Gascoigne 
obtained the following year by his contributions to the Kenil- 
worth and Woodstock entertainments: favour formally recog- 
nized when on 1 January 1576 he presented Elizabeth with 
The Tale of Hermetes. The opportunity thus offered was 
immediately seized; Gascoigne republished the Hundreth 
Sundry Flowers as his own works, thus relieving Hatton from 
embarrassment, appropriating Oxford’s compositions, and 
incidentally holding him up to ridicule by the addition of a 
satirical account of his pretended exploits in the Low Countries. 

Now, before considering the really crucial matters, namely 
the identification of Hatton and Oxford, it will be well to take 
up some incidental points; and to begin with a few words 
must be said as to dates, since these are rendered rather doubt- 
ful by uncertainty as to the beginning of the year. Neither 
A Hundreth Sundry Flowers nor The Posies of George Gascoigne 
bears any date of printing (the date 1575 on the latter being 
ostensibly that of the author’s correction), and unfortunately 
the absence of any entries of copy in the Stationers’ Register 
between 22 July 1571 and 17 July 1576 deprives us of all 
external evidence on the subject. We have, however, in the 
Posies Gascoigne’s epistle ‘'To the reuerende Diuines’ dated 
‘From my poore house at Waltamstow in the Forest, this 
last day of Ianuaire. 1574.’ in which he states that the Flowers 
were printed during his absence in Holland ‘ verie neare two 
yeares past’. Since in January 1574 Gascoigne was still 
abroad it is evident that the date of this epistle must be 
1 January 1574/5. Consequently ‘verie neare two yeares 
past’ points to the early months of 1573 as the date of the 
Flowers. ‘That 1573 and not 1572 (as sometimes supposed) is 
the date of this collection is also evident from the book itself, 
for H. W.’s address is dated 20 January ‘ 1572’, and since in 
the course of it the writer alludes to the following letter from 
G. T. which is dated 10 August 1572, it is obvious that H. W. 
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wrote in 1572/3. Thus the date of the address in the Flowers 
is 20 January 1573, and Gascoigne states that the volume 
actually appeared very nearly two years before 31 January 
1575: I submit, therefore, that, unless we are to strain the 
evidence in a quite unwarrantable fashion, we are bound to 
believe that the Flowers were issued in the early spring, say 
in March, and not in the summer as Mr. Ward contends. 
The date of the Posies is rather less certain. We have seen 
that the epistle to the Divines is dated 1 January 1574/5. 
This is followed by another ‘To al yong Gentlemen’ again 
dated ‘ From my poore house at Waltamstow in the Forest the 
second of Ianuarie. 1575.’ On the analogy of the other epistle 
Mr. Ward very naturally takes this to mean 2 January 1575/6. 
This, however, is not certain. It is on the face of it very 
improbable that the two epistles prefixed to the book, with their 
closely similar subscriptions, should in fact have been written 
nearly a year apart: nor do I think there is any reason to 
suppose that they were. Mr. Ward himself informs us, with 
all the emphasis of italics, that Gascoigne presented the Queen 
with The Tale of Hermetes on 1 January 1575/6, ‘ and that in 
return she “recognised” him as her “ Poet laureate.” .. . 
The very next day,’ 2 January 1575/6, ‘ the Posies of George 
Gascoigne was sent to the printer ’—or more precisely Gas- 
coigne wrote his epistle ‘To al yong Gentlemen’. What 
Mr. Ward fails to inform us is that The Tale of Hermetes is 
actually dated in the manuscript 1 January ‘1576’. There 
is every reason to believe, with Mr. Ward, that this means 
1575/6, but it proves that Gascoigne sometimes followed the 
old and sometimes the modern fashion of dating, and I have 
no doubt whatever in my own mind that in subscribing the 
two epistles to the Posies he has simply been inconsistent. If 
so, it follows that this volume, so far from being sent to the 
eped *‘ The very next day’ after the presentation of Hermetes, 
ad been published nearly a year before, namely in the spring 
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of 1575.1. I should add that the alleged recognition of Gas- 
coigne as the Queen’s Poet Laureate is a piece of mere em- 
broidery, based on the well-known frontispiece to Hermetes, 
in which Gascoigne is represented kneeling before the Queen, 
while a wreath hovers in the air above his head. 

I have already explained that the Flowers include letters or 
addresses signed G. T. and H.W. It should be added that 
there is likewise an address of ‘ The Printer to the Reader ’, 
which, since it mentions both H. W. and G. T. must be taken 
as part of the same series. The first thing that strikes the 
reader is that G. T.’s contribution, ostensibly a private letter 
to H. W., is clearly composed with a view to publication. 
Mr. Ward would presumably not quarrel with this assumption : 
he agrees that the two signed oils ‘are probably by the same 
hand, and that the initials are simply a blind’. I should include 
the printer’s address and hazard the opinion that G. T. and H. W. 
are just as imaginary as the A. B. whom H. W. asserts was the 
printer. But if Mr. Ward’s admission is true it surely destroys 
his whole case, for it would mean that all the epistles are 
merely part of a literary fiction, and there could be no reason 
to suppose that H. W.’s story of a manuscript confided to him 
by G. T. and including the poems of ‘ sundrie gentlemen ’ 
contained even a residuum of truth. 

If then H. W.’s assertions are manifest inventions and him- 
self a mere literary figment, is there any reason to doubt Gas- 
coigne’s word when, brushing aside all this pseudo-editorial 
mystification, he claimed the works as his own? On the con- 
trary there seem to be various indications that he is speaking 
the truth. Mr. Ward represents Gascoigne as very angry at 


1 There may, of course, be reasons of which I am unaware for placing the 
Posies in 1576 rather than 1575, but if so Mr. Ward has passed them over in 
silence. 

* There was no printer with these initials working at the time, and the actual 
printer, at least of a part, probably of the whole, of the volume was Henry 
Bynneman. 
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the publication of the Flowers—‘ The reader may imagine 
what Gascoigne’s feelings must have been . . .” and more in 
the same strain. But Gascoigne himself tells another tale. 
In his epistle to the Divines in 1575 he says, indeed, that the 
publication had been during his absence—‘I beeing in Holland 
in seruice with the vertuous Prince of Orenge ’"—and he is very 
anxious to have it known that he made no pecuniary profit out 
of it—‘I neuer receyued of the Printer, or of anye other, one 
grote or pennie for the firste Copyes of these Posyes.’ But 
he adds: ‘True it is that I was not vnwillinge the same 
shoulde bee imprinted’! This is not exactly the language of 
‘an angry gentleman’. Again, why, if the Latin mottos of 
the Flowers really indicated variant authorship (in spite of the 
fact that five several mottos were subscribed to the poems 
admittedly by Gascoigne), did Gascoigne retain them in the 
Posies, even if he did ‘ muddle’ them up? And turning to 
the Flowers themselves, I think we can catch the supposed 
‘editor’ tripping. Thus on p. 47 (of the present reprint), in 
the first section of the poems by ‘sundrie Gentlemen’, an 
editorial note makes it quite plain that ‘ the same Author ’ 
identical with ‘ G. G.’ and that ‘ G. G.’ wrote the fallowing 
‘ Riddle’ which is signed Si fortunatus infelix! So again on 
p- 82, where begin the poems avowedly by Gascoigne, the 
editor ingenuously remarks that he will now proceed with 

‘so many more of Master Gascoignes Poems’ (my italics !) as 
have come to his hands, although the only previous composi- 
tions assigned to him are the two plays, which Mr. Ward 
assures us do not belong to the volume ! 

One word about ‘ The aduentures of Master F. I.’ and ‘ Dan 
Bartholmew of Bathe’. The former is immediately followed 
by the poems signed Si fortunatus infelix, and Mr. Ward 
makes the ingenious and not unplausible suggestion that F. I. 
stands for Fortunatus Infelix. But the reader will no doubt 
observe, in spite of Mr. Ward’s discrete silence, that if this is 
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so the ‘ editor’ has been at some pains to disguise the fact, 
for not only has he substituted the initials for the motto, but 
he suggests, jocularly perhaps, in the printer’s address that 
they stand for ‘ Freeman lones’. Having established the 
identity of F. I. to his own satisfaction, Mr. Ward proceeds 
to argue that since the ‘ Aduentures’ are followed by the 
Si fortunatus poems, and ‘ Dan Bartholmew’ follows those 
assigned to Gascoigne, ‘ it would therefore be logical to suppose 
that the latter is also by him’. I submit that there is neither 
logic nor sense in this argument. If we are to believe a word 
of the supposed ‘ editor ’, ‘ Dan Bartholmew ’ cannot be Gas- 
coigne’s. He expressly states that he has no hesitation in 
divulging Gascoigne’s authorship, he fills the fifth section of 
his book with poems ostentatiously ascribed to him—‘ Gas- 
coines’ this, that, and the other, in the table of contents— 
and then begins a fresh section, with a fresh running title, for 
what he calls : ‘ Lastly the dolorous discourse of Dan Barthol- 
mew of Bathe,’ which he deliberately leaves anonymous. 
I have no doubt that it is Gascoigne’s, but it is only Gas- 
coigne’s if the whole book is his. 

We now came to the identifications. That of Si fortunatus 
infelix as the motto of Sir Christopher Hatton rests on two 
quite unequivocal and almost contemporary statements—as 
good evidence, it would seem, as any one could desire. But it 
happens that both statements emanate from Gabriel Harvey, 
a bet the significance of which Mr. Ward has not fully appre- 
ciated. One is a manuscript annotation made by Harvey in 
his copy of Gascoigne’s Posies of 1575, now in the Bodleian ; 
the other a heading to one of the Latin poems in his own 
Gratulationes Valdinenses of 1578. Mr. Ward naturally 
discusses them in the order of these dates, but it will be 
observed that on the title of the Posies Harvey has written 
the date 1 September 1577, | suppose as that on which he 
acquired the volume. The manuscript note may therefore 
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well be later than the Gratulationes. This is important if, 
as I believe, the two have to be considered in relation to one 
another ; and I shall therefore take the latter, which can be 
exactly dated, first. 

The Gratulationes Valdinenses are gratulatory verses in Latin 
to the Queen and some of her chief courtiers celebrating 
Elizabeth’s visit to Audley End in July 1578, a function at 
which Harvey appears to have been present. One of these 
poems is ar Mi to Hatton ‘ De suo Symbolo, Feelix Infor- 
tunatus’. There is therefore no reason to doubt that on one 
occasion at least Hatton did use, perhaps as part of an im- 
presa, the motto Felix Infortunatus, which is not very unlike 
Si fortunatus infelix. 

Harvey’s other statement needs more explanation to bring 
out its exact import. The motto Si fortunatus infelix not 
only stands at the end of a number of poems in the Flowers 
and the Posies, but, as Mr. Ward tells us, ‘ It also occurs—in 
the form Fortunatus infaelix—at the end of a sonnet preceding 
Focasta.” What Mr. Ward does not tell us is that this sonnet 
is not a commendatory poem, as the reader might be led to 
suppose, but ‘ The argument of the Tragedie ’—not a very 
likely addition for an outsider to supply. Now, turning to 
Deahine: Moore Smith’s admirable collection of Harvey’s 
‘ Marginalia ’, we learn that against the argument to Focasta, 
i.e. the sonnet, Harvey wrote ‘Summa feré Tragoediarum 
Omnium ’, and against the motto ‘lately the posie of Sir 
Christopher Hatton’. But I do not think that this can quite 
represent the writer’s intention. Although the first note 
appears to be connected with the sonnet, it must refer, I think, 
not to that, but to the motto. It would be absurd to say that 
the Oedipus plot was that of nearly all tragedies, whereas the 
remark very properly applies to the words Fortunatus Infelix, 
which do sum up the classical recipe for tragic drama. I take 
it, therefore, that Harvey correctly recognized, in the so-called 
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‘posie’, an alternative and more general argument to the 
tragedy, and added the remark that it (or more strictly Felix 
Infortunatus) had ‘lately’ been used by Sir Christopher 
Hatton, namely at Audley End. All that Harvey’s testimony, 
therefore, respecting Si fortunatus infelix, can properly be 
cited to prove is this, that a somewhat similar motto was used 
by Hatton on a particular occasion more than five years after 
the publication of the poems in dispute. 

But although I submit that Harvey’s evidence has nothing 
like the face value at which Mr. Ward takes it, if the argument 
rested here there would still be a substantial case in favour of 
his view. But this, it so happens, he has endeavoured to sub- 
stantiate with a piece of ‘ corroborative evidence’ that in fact 
effectively pote ee it. I refer to two sonnets found among 
the Si fortunatus poems and ‘ written at Fontaine-belle-eau 
and the French court at Paris’, in connexion with which 
Mr. Ward points out that when Hatton ‘ fell sick in 1573, 
‘Queen Elizabeth . . . sent him, together with . . . her now 
‘ physician, to the “Spaw” to recuperate’. He continues: 
; The warrant for Hatton’s departure was signed on May zgth, 
‘and he was most probably back in England by October. So 
‘we may conjecture that he wrote these poems while he was 
‘ abroad, and sent them home, where they fell into the hands 
‘of “G.T.,” who included them in 4 Hundreth Sundrie 
‘ Flowres.’ On this it is sufficient to observe that Hatton 
took leave of Elizabeth on 1 June, was at Antwerp on 17 June, 
and apparently at Spa on 10 August; and that Spa is near 
Liége in Belgium (I believe it was within the borders of the 
Empire at the particular date in question). It is hardly con- 
ceivable that Hatton, an invalid sent abroad in the charge of 


1 Only so can I make sense of Harvey’s notes. But I am bound to admit that 
the interpretation is not without difficulty, for the first is written above the 
heading to the ‘ sonnet ’ and the second below the motto subscribed to it. The 
point, however, is not material to my argument. 
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the Queen’s own physician, can have been gadding about at 
Fontainebleau and the French Court, and there is certainly 
no shadow of evidence that he was. Moreover, as we have 
previously seen, it is practically certain that the poems in 
question were in print some three months before Hatton left 
England. We now understand why it is that Mr. Ward flies 
in the face of the clearest evidence in order to postpone the 

ublication of the Flowers till the summer of 1573. This, 
i think, sufficiently disposes of the Christopher Hatton 
hypothesis. 

The Oxford hypothesis is of a different nature. Mr. Ward 
produces no evidence that the motto. Meritum petere grave 
was ever recognized as belonging to Edward, Earl of Oxford. 
The evidence indeed is to the contrary. Harvey, in his manu- 
script annotations in the Posies actually comments on this 
motto, as he does on Fortunatus Infelix, but gives no hint of 
its having any personal bearing (Marginalia, p. 167). More 
striking still, one of Harvey’s poems in the Gratulationes 
Valdinenses is addressed to Oxford, and it gives his ‘ Sym- 
bolum ’, not as Meritum petere grave, but as Vero nil verius. 
I should have commended Mr. Ward’s frankness the more had 
he mentioned these facts. As it is his case rests on a cipher he 
has discovered in one of the Meritum poems. It is one of 
those ‘ keyed’ ciphers, more properly, as Mr. Ward says, to 
be called acrostics, which were apparently sometimes employed 
by Elizabethan writers, but whose prevalence is exceedingly 
doubtful. Fifteen years ago or more we had a large volume 
of such acrostics ‘ for the first time deciphered and published 
by William Stone Booth ’—and all of them purely imaginary. 
They are of a type which, given a sufficiently wide field and 
sufficient laxity of method, can be ‘ discovered ’ ad infinitum. 
But that does not seriously affect the validity of Mr. Ward’s 
example. In this we are expressly told that a name is con- 
cealed, and the acrostic found is an excellent one. I should 
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be reluctant to believe that its presence could be due to chance. 
But the heading—‘ The absent louer (in ciphers) disciphering 
his name, doth craue some spedie relief as followeth ’—does 
not certainly imply that the hidden name is that of the author. 
If we could be sure that the mottos of the Flowers really in- 
dicated various authorship, there would be good reason to 
ascribe this poem to Lord Oxford, but the poem cannot itself 
supply the ground for this belief, since we are quite at liberty to 
suppose that it was written by Gascoigne on Oxford’s behalf. 

The only other identification attempted is that of Ferenda 
Natura as the motto of Elizabeth Gascoigne. This is based on 
an allusion in The Grief of Foy (another work of Gascoigne’s) 
to a lady, ‘ Ferenda she who eke Natura hight’. It is, however, 
somewhat against the hypothesis—though Mr. Ward makes no 
mention of it—that the poems signed with this motto are 
ostensibly written by a man to a woman. 

I cannot think that Mr. Ward’s treatment of the supposed 
relations of Gascoigne and Oxford in general is at all happy. 
The evidence is of the flimsiest description, while to cite the 
fact of Oxford’s being admitted M.A. at the age of fourteen 
as proof of his ‘ precosity ’ is to ignore the privileges of nobility. 
His interpretation, moreover, of the curious alphabetical 
poem, which he supposes Lord Oxford to have addressed to 
Gascoigne’s wife, seems to me altogether perverse. That B. 
could stand for Elizabeth, even though she was born a Bacon 
and married a Breton and a Boyes," would hardly be admissible, 
even were it not evident from the poem itself that B. was a 
man—‘ Must J. giue place to B. for his behoue?’ The whole 
poem appears to be a comparison of the merits of G. (or ‘ dooble 
G.”) and B., and a plea in favour of the former, and there can, 
I think, be no doubt that it was written by George Gascoigne 
to his wife, in complaint of her apparent preference for her 


1 The most plausible explanation of the ‘ other husband’ is that Elizabeth 
was formally contracted to Boyes and threw him over to marry Gascoigne. 
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other husband Boyes! Nor will Mr. Ward’s interpretation of 
the poem ‘ Dulce Bellum Inexpertis’ bear investigation. He 
represents Gascoigne, on his return home in November 1574, 
as incensed at the publication of the Flowers and taking revenge 
on Oxford by satirizing him in these verses. But I am entirely 
at a loss to see how there could have been the least point in the 
poem interpreted in this manner, and I would point out that 
Gascoigne himself distinctly states that it was written during 
his service in Holland, and it would seem before he was taken 
prisoner in July 1574, that is, before Oxford’s escapade. 

For these reasons I feel bound to reject Mr. Ward’s ingenious 
theory respecting the Flowers. ‘This, however, does not inter- 
fere with the welcome we should give to the reprint of a curious 
and intriguing volume. Only, I cannot but deeply regret that 
it has not been reproduced in its entirety, especially as 
Mr. Ward’s attempt to defend his omissions has led him 
seriously to misrepresent the character of the original. This, 
he will have it, is a poetical miscellany on the lines of ‘Tottel’s 
famous Songs and Sonnets and Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody. 
He therefore excludes the two plays that fill 168 pages of the 
original, arguing that they do not strictly belong to the volume 
at all—‘ it is evident that we are dealing with two books 
‘bound up together, the second one being 4 Hundreth Sundrie 
‘ Flowres proper.’ This is bibliographically inadmissible. It 
is true that before the first play two leaves have been cancelled, 
and it is quite possible therefore that the dramatic portion was 
originally intended for separate publication. But the Flowers 
must always have been designed to include the plays, for not 
only are these mentioned on the general title and in the table 
of contents, but the poems begin with p. 201, showing that 
when they were set up they were intended to follow on other 
matter. Equally arbitrary is Mr. Ward’s omission of the bulk 
of the prose portions (some 93 pages) of ‘ The aduentures 
of Master F. I.’ on the plea that they are ‘ out of place in a 

nt 
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poetical anthology’! It just comes to this, that (accepting the 
theory of multiple authorship) the Flowers are a poetical 
miscellany when everything inconsistent with that character 
is omitted. Truly a valuable conclusion. 

It would be highly desirable that, before undertaking any 
further literary work, Mr. Ward should acquire a higher 
standard of accuracy. The text of the present reprint has, 
I presume, been set up from rotographs, and so far as I 
have tested it, which is not far, it appears to be reliable. But 
the Introduction is full of the grossest blunders. The point, 
of all others, at which absolute fidelity was imperative, is 
obviously the cipher poem. Yet in reproducing this in his 
Introduction Mr. Ward has a round dozen of erroneous read- 
ings, all of which are correct in the body of the text. Again, 
near the end of the Introduction he quotes a long account of 
how Lord Oxford boasted of his alieny exploits, without 
giving any indication of his authority. Worst of all perhaps 
is the citation on p. xxxiv of an extract from a letter of Sir 
Edward Dyer’s as ‘ printed by Nicholas in his Life of Sir 
Christopher Hatton’. Mr. Ward means the Memoirs of the 
Life and Times of Sir Christopher Hatton by Sir Harris Nicolas. 
The extract fills less than five lines and contains five errors, 
the most important being the substitution of ‘ my Lord Ctm’ 
for ‘my Lord of Ctm’. Mr. Ward then proceeds: ‘In a 
‘ foot-note Nicholas says quite unequivocally that “ My Lord 
‘Ctm ” stands for Lord Oxford ’ (again my italics !). Actually 
Nicolas’s note is: ‘Query Oxford?’! As a matter of fact 
Nicolas misread his source in MS. Harley 787, fo. 88 (which 
is itself a late copy, not an original), for the words in question 
there are ‘my L. of Crm:’. I am unable to say what ‘ Crm:’ 
stands for (supposing this to be what Dyer wrote), but of all 
people Oxford seems the most improbable. It would be 
strange advice to offer an aspirant, to bid him seek the Queen’s 
favour by abusing her chief favourite ! 














DIANE DE POITIERS AND HER BOOKS 
By GEORGE H. BUSHNELL 
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ay] LANE de Poitiers, eldest daughter of Jean 


RW 


de Poitiers, seigneur de Saint-Vallier and a 
| member of one of the oldest families of the 
| Dauphiné ; and of Jehanne de Baternay, his 
| wife, was born on 3 September 1499 and not 

Sj} on 14 March 1500 as Bayle gives it. She 
married at the age of thirteen, Louis de Brézé, Comte de 
Maulevrier, Grand-Sénéchal de Normandie, whose mother was 
a daughter of Charles II and Agnes Sorel. Diane, to whom 
has been given the name Grande-Sénéchale, lost her husband 
23 July 1531. Mézérai and certain historians who followed 
him have held to an idea that Francis I spared the life of her 
father the seigneur de Saint-Vallier, who had been condemned 
to death for having assisted in the escape of Bourbon, constable 
of France, on the supplication of Diane, who repaid Francis 
for his mercy by the sacrifice of her honour. There is no con- 
clusive evidence that this was the case, however. La Grande- 
Sénéchale was incorruptible during the lifetime of her husband 
and ever seemed to desire to show her affection for him and to 
perpetuate his memory. After the death of Louis de Brézé, 
she had erected a fine monument to him in the Church of 
Notre-Dame at Rouen. She wore his crest all her life, and her 
colours, even during the period when she was in highest favour, 
were always black and white. Diane was thirty-one years of 
age when she became a widow. Henri, Duc d’Orléans, after- 
wards Henri II, was then only thirteen years old, therefore 
their amours must presumably have commenced some years 
later. After the death of the Dauphin Francis in 1536, Diane, 

* Probably when he was seventeen (Battifol, Century of the Renaissance). 
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the beloved of the Henri, new Dauphin, found herself in 
opposition to the Duchesse d’Etampes, mistress of Francis I 
since 1523. Each had her following and the hatred between 
the two rivals on more than one occasion was the cause of 
scandalous scenes. The court was divided between them into 
two factions. The Duchesse, younger by ten years than her 
rival, prided herself on being more beautiful than Diane, whom 
she teased unmercifully about her age, saying, ‘ J’étais née le 
méme jour que Madame La Sénéchale s’est mariée’, while she 
and her partisans nicknamed Diane ‘ La vieille ridée ’. 

The Dauphin’s passion seemed to gather new strength. The 
beauty of Catherine de’ Medici, whom he had married, did 
not in the least weaken his fondness for Diane, and Catherine 
herself was compelled to provide a suite for the favourite. 
Diane, who, during the lifetime of Francis I, enjoyed only 
a secondary position at court, saw all the courtiers gathered 
around her, after the death of that prince in 1547, when she 
was forty-eight. From then onwards she really governed 
France under the name of Henri II. The first use she made 
of the newly acquired power was to bring about the banishment 
of the Duchesse d’Etampes, to whom, however, she left all her 
belongings, contenting herself by depriving of employment all 
those who owed their positions to the favour of the Duchesse. 

Very soon Diane changed the Council completely. She 
raised Pierre Lizet to the post of President of the Parliament 
of Paris, and drove the Chancellor Olivier from the court, 
giving the seals to Bertrand. 

It would be difficult to find a more striking illustration of 
the complete disorder in the moral codes and in civil and 
ecclesiastical politics of the period than in the employment by 
the Cardinal of Lorraine of Diane de Poitiers as his chief agent 
in consolidating his influence over Henri I]. Nevertheless it 
seems that her character, in many ways, was superior to that 
of the Cardinal, and her benevolence, prudence, restraint, tact, 
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and ability were of an order seldom excelled by court ladies 
of the times. 

To her was entrusted much of the superintendence of the 
household of Henri II and the care, both domestic and educa- 
tional of the royal children, including Mary Queen of Scots. 
Guillaume Chrestian, who was then physician-in-ordinary to 
the king, said that she was most careful ‘to secure for the young 
‘children, not only vigorous, healthy and well-complexioned 
‘ wet nurses, but wise and prudent governesses ; and she like- 
wise caused them to be instructed by good and learned 
preceptors, as well in virtue and wise precepts, as in the love 
and fear of God’. Mary, on the whole, seems to have been 
grateful to Diane and it is noteworthy that she desired that 
a marriage might be arranged between Diane’s daughter, 
Mademoiselle de Bouillon and the youthful Earl of Arran." 

In the month of October 1548, the king gave Diane de 
Poitiers the life tenure of the Duchy of Valentinois and she 
took the title of Duchesse de Valentinois. 

Some of the money which came to her through the king’s 
liberality Diane used to embellish the Chateau d’Anet, which 
the poets celebrated under the name of Dianet. Philibert de 
Orme was the architect. Contemporary with the Louvre: 
were some of De |’Orme’s greatest works. One of the earliest 
is this Chateau d’Anet (1548-54), one of the chefs-d’euvres 
of the Renaissance, a place of enchantment dedicated to the 
cult of Diane. It shows the now standard type of plan for a 
great house; a central rectangular Court of Honour with a 
screen-wall and a gate-house in front, flanked by subordinate 
courts and with a formal garden behind. 

Jean Cousin designed the stained-glass windows and Leonard 
Limousin and Bernard de Palissy vied with each other in its 
decorations of enamel and pottery. 


* James Hamilton, 3rd Earl of Arran. 
2 The work of the renowned Pierre Lescot. 
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The two chapels at Anet are noteworthy as exhibiting early 
attempts at classic ae as well as classic detail. One is 
a domed chapel by De l’Orme, the other, possibly by Bullant, 
has a barrel vault. 

For the Chateau d’Anet, Jean Goujon, who was born in 
1515, one of the most famous sculptors of the Renaissance, 
executed a haughty figure of Diane. This is now in the Louvre. 

Colour decorations gave the same lightsome character, which 
the delicately carved stone-work imparted to buildings in the 
Loire region, to the so-called timber house of Diane de Poitiers, 
at Rouen. 


Diane’s age, which made her hold over the king so extra- 
ordinary, caused some of her contemporaries to believe that 
she had recourse to magic and revived the old legend of the en- 
chanted ring of Charlemagne in connexion with her. Serious 
writers like Theodore Beza and Pasquier have not disdained to 
adopt this popular notion and the last mentioned even at- 
tempted to prove the idea by examples. The real magic of 
Diane, however, seems to have lain in her charm of mind, her 
talents and graces and her cleanliness. Her own high esteem 
of poetry and belles-lettres was shown by the way in which she 
patronized them. 

Diane’s beauty was preserved for a very long time ; she took 
every precaution against the onslaught of old age and in her 
efforts was undoubtedly successful. She seems never to have 
been ill, and even in the coldest weather she washed in rain 
water. Rising at 6 a.m. she mounted her horse and rode for 
a league or two. On returning from her ride she went back to 
bed where she remained reading until midday. Her habits 
were regular. Her complexion was the most even and beautiful 
one could find ; her hair was curly and jet black. Brantéme, 
who saw her just before her death, says that she was still 
beautiful. Mézérai, who is unkind in his remarks about other 
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favourites of kings, makes an exception of Diane. The Prési- 
dent De Thou on the other hand attributed to her all the 
misfortunes of the reign of Henri II, including the persecutions 
which the Protestants suffered. It appears, indeed, from the 
hatred shown by all the Calvinist writers, that Diane may have 
helped to inspire Henri with those cruel ideas of intolerance 
which were so pronounced in his and the succeeding reigns. 

Declared enemy of the Reformation, Diane in her will, 
disinherits her daughters in the event of their adopting the 
new opinions. It is said, though with questionable authority, 
that the Duchesse had a daughter by Henri II, and that the 
latter wished to legitimize the girl. Diane opposed this view, 
saying with pride, ‘ I was born to have legitimate children by 
‘you ; I have been your mistress because I loved you ; I could 
‘ not suffer that an official notice should declare me to be your 
‘concubine’. This reply is reported by Brantéme. 

There does not seem to be any record of where she first saw 
the light. Of her childhood also there is no definite informa- 
tion either in memoir or legend, but she was brought up at 
her father’s castle of Saint-Vallier. There is a quaint verse 
purporting to be the horoscope drawn up for Diane at her 
birth, by an astrologer. I do not know of any proof of its 
authenticity, but it has a certain charm of its own : 


CELLE 
Quy de Jehan de Poytiers naistera 
Et quy Dianne se nommera 
Teste de neige, saulvera 
Puis teste d’or perdra 
Mais en saulvant comme en perdant 
Pleurs versera icelle enfant 
Cependant resjouissez-vous 
Pour ce quy gouvernera tous 

Icelle. 


This verse, which is quoted in Diane de Poitiers et Son Temps 
by Jacques d’Arcenay, is probably of a much. later date than 
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it pretends to be. It refers, of course, to the legendary salva- 
tion of Jean de Poitiers at the price of his daughter Diane’s 
honour. 

Louis de Brézé, her husband, was 40 years old at the date 
of their betrothal while Diane was only ten. He is said to have 
been one of the ugliest men of his day, the list of his physical 
imperfections including a hump between his shoulders. She 
bore him two children. After her marriage she made her 
appearance at the Court of Francis I as lady in the train of 
Louise de Savois, Comtesse d’Angouléme, the King’s mother. 

Henri II, who was wounded in a tournament, died on 
— 1559, from a fever caused by the wound. 

n 13 July, we are told by Throckmorton, Mary, Queen of 
Scotland and France, who had been partly educated by Diane 
de Poitiers and had found a strong protectress in the favourite, 
demanded that she should ‘ make accompt of the French 
King’s cabinet, and of all his jewels ’. 

Diane knew the court too well to believe that there would 
be anything to mitigate her disgrace; she realized that the 
higher her credit had stood, the more tremendous would be 
her fall. Indeed, all her friends abandoned her with the 
exception of the Constable de Montmorenci. As soon as the 
king was dead, Diane retired to Anet, where she died on 
22 April 1566, in her 67th year. The king had worn Diane’s 
colours until the time of his death. Some authors say that the 
motto of the king, Donec totum impleat orbem, and the crescent 
which he engraved on his coinage, were a mark of his 
love for Diane, to whose name the motto had allusion. One 
can still see medals on which the Duchesse de Valentinois is 
represented, and at her feet a lover with these words: Om- 
nium victorem vici. She founded numerous hospitals and 
established at Anet an asylum for poor widows. Her marble 
tomb was originally in a chapel at the Chateau d’Anet : it is 
now in the Museum in Paris. 
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II 


The Library which Diane de Poitiers collected at the 
Chateau d’Anet, and which was considerably augmented and 
enriched by the gifts of the king, sometimes from the Royal 
Library, was one of the most precious of the Renaissance." 

Her library was composed of superb manuscripts on vellum, 
filled with miniatures; of manuscripts on paper, richly 
decorated, and of books printed in all formats. Many of her 
books were rebound in magnificent bindings bearing her arms 
as Duchesse de Valentinois and her widow’s device, Sola vivit 
in illa (at first illo), or simply ornamented by her emblems of 
the chase, with the arrow and, sometimes, the motto, Consequitur 
quodcumque petit. 

Diane’s library was preserved and augmented by the princes 
of the House of Vendéme, owners of the castle of Anet. 
After the death of Marie-Anne de Bourbon (widow of Henri- 
Jules de Bourbon, prince de Condé and son of the great 
Condé), on 23 February 1723, the library was put up for sale. 

It included nearly three hundred manuscripts of which a 
list was issued under the title: ‘Catalogue des manuscripts 
‘trouvés aprés le decés de madame la Princesse dans son 
‘ chateau royal d’Anet.’ 

This catalogue consisted of 37 pages and is now quite a 
rarity. I have not seen a copy, but it is said to have been 
badly compiled. When he distributed the catalogue in the 
beginning of the year 1724, the compiler, Pierre Gandouin, 
announced that the manuscripts would be sold either as one 
lot or separately at the beginning of November 1724. Strange 
as it may appear no purchaser could be found for the collection, 
which no doubt contained also the books from the Royal Library. 

« If Diane received books from the Royal Library she also augmented it 


by her suggestion that every publisher should be required to give it two 
copies of each book he printed. 
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Many volumes were purchased by Denis Guyon de Sardiére, 
whose library was acquired in 1759 by the Duc de la Valliére. 
Many manuscripts were bought by Cangé, Lancelot, and other 
collectors whose collections eventually became incorporated in 
the Royal Library. The rest were dispersed and one or two 
occasionally come into the market nowadays. 

As recently as last year (1925) one of her books was catalogued 
at the price of £300 by the well-known London bookseller, 
Mr. James Tregaskis. This work was Ordre le Livre des Statuts 
et Ordonances de ? Ordre Sainct Michel... (Paris, c. 1550). I 
have noted this here in order that this particular volume may 
not be lost sight of. After these volumes have come into the 
market and have been purchased by private collectors it is often 
most difficult to trace them. 

It has been suggested by Julian Sharman in his Library of 
Mary Queen of Scots, that various books bearing the emblems 
of Diane de Poitiers at one time formed part of the library of 
Mary Queen of Scots. This suggestion opens up a most 
interesting field to those interested in either lady and one 
which, as far as I know, is practically unexplored. Personally 
I have not come across a shred of real evidence to prove the 
suggestion. The ladies were very well acquainted with one 
another and may have been interested in each other’s collec- 
tions. It is very difficult to see, however, just how books of 
the Queen of Scots which were in the hands of the Regent in 
1578 could be the same copies as those bearing the arms of the 
Duchesse de Valentinois who died in 1566. Some books may 
have passed from one to the other in earlier years, but in 1559 
Mary took part against Diane, and although her own Library 
was largely collected later it seems unlikely that she would 
give books to Diane. 

Diane’s father was a book-lover and she seems always to have 
had a taste for books, for in 1531, as the widow of Louis de 
Brézé, she adopted on her bindings an arrow, encircled by 
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laurels rising from a tomb, and the motto, Sola vivit in illo. 
Later, as mistress of the Duc d’Orléans, afterwards Henri II, 
she suppressed the tomb and modified the motto to Sola vivit 
in illa. 

Much controversy has arisen about the monogram found not 
only on the books of Henri II, but in the sculptured work of 
the Chateau d’Anet and indeed on most of the art monu- 
ments of his reign. Is this monogram to be interpreted as a 
double D. H., signifying the initials of the king and his mis- 
tress, or is it an H and a C, the letters of Henri and Catherine 
de’ Medici? The strongest arguments are for the first inter- 
pretation, though M. Paulin Paris, among others, supports the 
latter theory. He considers that Catherine adopted the sym- 
bol of the crescent as her own, and that the monogram is hers. 

Against this we have to put the following facts: first, that 
the monogram is often accompanied by the symbols of the 
chase, with which most critics say that Catherine could hardly 
have associated herself; but on this point I should like to 
quote from M. Bouchot’s Les Reliures d’Art a la Bibliothéque 
Nationale. In his explanation of pl. 37 he says : 


On a toujours vu dans les croissants et "HD liés une gracieuseté faite a la 
grande sénéchale Diane de Poitiers. Nous avons une preuve aujourd’hui que 
ces emblémes étaient admis par Catherine de Medicis, qui les portait 4 une 
collier, comme on le voit dans un émail de Léonard Limousin, appartenant 4 
M. de Rothschild, ou apparaissent les D et non les C liés. Quant au croissants, 
la reine Catherine en fit peindre en 1575, longtemps aprés la mort de son mari, 
sur les vitraux a la Sainte-Chapelle de Vincennes ; elle y fit joindre les attributs 
de Diane, le carquois, les fléches, etc. On a peine a croire qu’elle eut consenti 
a cette décoration si elle l’eut crue insultante pour elle, surtout aprés la mort 
du roi. I] faut donc se garder d’aller trop loin dans les suppositions en pareille 
matiére, comme l’ont fait les bibliographes modernes, car, de méme que nous 
voyons des reliures de Catherine et ses bijoux porter le D.H., de méme nous 
trouvons des ceuvres du méme genre aux armes de Diane de Poitiers, décorées 
du C.H. Quant aux croissants, ils avaient été pris par Henri II dauphin, suivant 
ce que nous apprend Paul Jove, pour marquer sa situation trés rapprochée du 
soleil 
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An example illustrating M. Bouchot’s statement is the 
Chronique de Jean de Courcy-Bourgachard, on the cover of 
which the H is interlaced with two C’s, but the book also bears 
the arms of Brézé-Maulevrier and those of Poitiers. 

In the second place we must note that the monogram H. D. 
is never crowned as is the single H so often found in juxta- 
position ; thirdly, Catherine had a distinct monogram of her 
own in which the double C is interlaced with the H, and in 
which the curves of the C jut out beyond the H in such a way 
as to leave no doubt about the letter; fourthly, this mono- 
gram, in which the character of the C is so apparent, is the 
only one that is ever found crowned. Lastly, Catherine often 
employed the letter K and not C. 

A list is given by M. Bauchart of those volumes of Diane’s 
library which he has been able to trace, but they only number 
some thirty-five ; many more are now known, however. The 
library of Henri II remained for the most part intact; and 
is now preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
Examples of his bindings are, however, to be found occasion- 
ally in other libraries : the British Museum possessing, at least, 
three of his books. The style of these bindings is generally 
more simple than that of those of Diane de Poitiers. A figured 
or interlaced border, forming a panel, on which the arms of 
the king are stamped, composes the entire decoration of one 
of the books in the Museum, LE LIVRE DES STATUTS DE L’ORDRE 
SAINCT MICHEL, PARIS, [1550?](C.29,e.3). The other examples, 
M. MOSCHOPULI DE RATIONE EXAMINANDAE ORATIONIS LIBELLUS, 
paris, 1545 (C. 46h); and PETRI BEMBI CARDINATIS HISTORIA 
VENETA; VENICE, 1557 (6033. g.), (referred to elsewhere) have 
the further addition of the crowned H, and the cypher, formed 
by two D’s, reversed, and interlaced with an H; together 
with other attributes of Diane. The recurrence of the cypher, 
which is sometimes formed by two crescent moons reversed, 
in place of the D’s, not only upon the books of Henri II but, 
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also, upon the palaces of the Louvre and Fontainebleau, has 
given rise to much controversy which has already been re- 
marked upon, and some writers have found in it the cypher of 
Catherine de’ Medici. There is a most interesting passage in 
a letter of Giovanni Capello, the Venetian Ambassador to the 
Court of France describing the first audience given to him by 
Henri II, which expressly states that the king had publicly 
assumed the cypher in which both the crescent moon and the 
double D could be traced, in honour of his mistress, Diane 
(Armand Baschet, Ja diplomatie venitienne, Paris, 1862, 
P- 443). 

In any ordinary case this might be taken as sufficient evi- 
dence to decide the controversy, even if the device of Catherine 
de’ Medici were not so distinct as it is from that of Henri and 
Diane. In the Queen’s cypher, which is always royally crowned, 
the serif of the reversed C’s extend beyond the strokes of the 
H, whereas in the disputed cypher, which is never crowned, 
the strokes of the D’s coincide with the strokes of the H. 

It may be interesting, in order to demonstrate more clearly 
the extreme confusion into which this sign has thrown the 
bibliographical world, to give here a summary translation of 
M. Quentin-Bauchart’s article on it : 

** What is the significance of the sign reproduced a hundred 
times on all the frieses of the edifices of the reign of Henri II, 
at the Louvre, at Fontainebleau, at Anet, in the designs of the 
a and moreover on the books and the MSS. of the 
ibrary of the king? Is one to recognize an H and a D, that is 
to say the initials of Henri and Diane de Poitiers, his mistress, 
or, instead, an H and a C, being the signs of Henri and 
Catherine de’ Medici? 

“* Piganiol de la Force says in his work on the description of 
Paris (vol. iii, p. 242): ‘ The sign in which one sees an H and 
‘a D with an interlaced crescent, is that of Diane de Poitiers, 
‘mistress of Henri II, which he had carved on all the 
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‘ buildings erected in his reign, even on sacred edifices ; it 1s 
‘a species of impiety which one may see at the Church of 
‘Minimes de Vincennes and on several others. One also finds 
‘ this sign on the pieces of artillery which were made in this 
‘period. The crescent was the symbol of Diana or of the 
‘moon, the baptismal name of this Duchess.” On the con- 
trary, M. Henri Martin writes: ‘This sign is officially that 
‘of the king and the Queen, an H incorporated with two 
‘C’s; but it is simple to take it for an H interlaced by D’s ; 
‘it is likely that Henri chose it by reason of its possibilities.’ 

“The savant Paulin Paris goes farther and says that Catherine 
de’ Medici had also adopted for her own device a crescent or a 
rising moon. He concludes from this that she affected to take 
and to reproduce the emblems which satisfied her taste without 
risk of wounding Henri II, and it is after these designs, which 
she gave to artists, that the crescents and the double signs 
were placed on all the monuments which date from this epoch. 
‘I think’, declares M. Paulin Paris, ‘ that the only way to 
‘ explain the presence of all these emblems and their place on 
‘ so many royal monuments is to attribute them to the peculiar 
‘ wishes of Catherine de’ Medici.’ 

** All this argumentation, ingenious though it be, seems to us 
to lack base, because if one admits that the crescent of Henri II 
was adopted by Catherine, which seems improbable, what can 
be said of the arcs, etc. which accompanied them? Again 
how can one explain, on the hypothesis that the double sign 
belonged to the king and queen, that it was not surmounted 
by a royal crown, like the single H which is always so crowned ? 

“*M. Vatout does not hesitate to pronounce in favour of the 
double D and even pretends that this tender affection extended 
to the letters which they wrote. ‘ We have seen one ’, he says, 
‘addressed to the Constable de Montmorency, in which the 
‘ first three lines are in the hand of Henri II, the next three in 
‘ the hand of Diane de Poitiers and so on alternately to the end 
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‘of the letter, which is signed “ Henri-Diane”’ (Souvenirs 
historiques des résidences royales, tome iv, p. 203). 

“ The illustration has its value but what M. Vatout omitted 
to say is that Catherine had her own sign, a double C interlaced 
by an H and designed in such a manner as to render confusion 
impossible. Her books, pictures, certain jewels which the 
Queen wore on special occasions, furnish frequent examples. 
Without mentioning the magnificent volume in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale (Discours astronomique de ‘facques Bassan- 
tin, no. 417 of the ‘ livres exposés ’), where the double C of 
the sign of Catherine and Henri II is so clear as to defy contro- 
versy, the Musée du Louvre offers by the close proximity of 
the two signs and the comparison which is possible, a proof 
even more convincing if possible. One may see there in the 
Galérie d’Apollon, placed at a little distance from one another 
the beautiful enamel which Léonard Limosin executed for the 
Sainte-Chapelle, and the prayer-book of Catherine de’ Medici 
which M. Barbet de Jouy purchased in 1864 at the Duchesse 
de Berry’s sale, for the Musée des Souverains. In the enamelled 
tablet, where the king and queen are shown kneeling, the sign 
H. D. appears several times; on Catherine’s ‘ Hours’, the 
sign has quite a different appearance ;—it is in enamelled gold 
and the or overlap the H to a great extent and it is ridiculous 
to confound them with the letter D. Another enamel of 
Léonard Limosin, preserved in the Rothschild Collection, 
shows the queen wearing a necklace in which the stones are 
lettered with two C’s interlaced by an H and crowned. The 
same sign, perfectly clear, appeared even on her clothing 
(Histoire des joyaux de la Couronne de France, by Germain 
Bapst, tome i, p. 43). 

“The same sign may also be seen, designed in the same 
manner, on the frontispiece of a Psalter dedicated to Catherine 
de’ Medici. On books, pictures, ornaments and on royal build- 
ings the sign of the queen is clearly distinguishable from that 
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of Diane de Poitiers, and what is more important still the 
C. H. alone is found surmounted by a royal crown. It seems 
then, that Catherine, far from seeking an ambiguous sign as 
is suggested by M. Paulin Paris and M. Henri Martin, had 
done just the opposite, for we usually find her name spelt with 
a K, not only on a certain number of books but also on the 
walls of the Cour du Louvre, where her sign, formed by two 
K’s appears timidly at the side of the double D. H. and the 
triumphant quiver of Diane. 

“Even then, if these proofs should not appear to suffice, there 
are two documents of incontestable authority, which should 
serve to convince the incredulous. The first is an account of 
the entrance of Henri II and Catherine into Rouen in 1550 
(Rouen, chez Robert le Hoy ... 1551). In this it is stated that 
the official sign of the King was composed of two D’s inter- 
laced with an H. 

“The second, not less explicit, is taken from the diary of 
one of the gentlemen who accompanied the Venetian ambassa- 
dor Giovanni Capello to the Court of France in 1551. ‘ The 
‘king is standing in front of a window, clothed in a doublet of 
* black damask . . . and embroidered . . . with two crescents of 
‘ gold arranged to resemble two D’s. In these intertwined D’s 
‘ one sees an H, initial of his majesty’s name: one also sees an E, 
* second letter of the name of Henri: there are also two D’s, 
‘ which are the doubled initial of the Duchesse de Valentinois, 
‘ also called Madame la Sénéchale. Her proper name is Diane, 
‘and the allusion is very clear in the two crescents so united 
‘ and joined in the embracement of the two D’s ; thus, indeed, 
‘ are the two loves united and reunited in an intimate attach- 
‘ment.’ (La Diplomatie Venitienne, par Armand Baschet). 

** Thus, on the one side, the letter so much discussed in the 
royal sign is determined in a manner which may be termed 
official, and on the other side the interpretation of the sign by 
contemporaries leaves no doubt as to its true significance.” 
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The actual facts may be that Diane de Poitiers was given 
books which were originally intended for the library of 
Catherine de’ Medici and to which she had her arms added. 
Catherine, unwilling to give the vulgar too much ground for 
chatter, used her undoubted intelligence to complicate matters 
as much as possible. And who shall say whether or not 
Henri II, placed between two clever women, was not capable 
of causing a certain amount of confusion himself which might 
prove useful to him on occasions? This is, obviously, merely 
a suggestion but the human element has to be considered. 

It is fairly clear, I think, that at present no one is able to 
satisfactorily settle the matter, which, after all, is of no great 
consequence even to bibliographers. 


Ill 


It is fairly common knowledge that during the reign of 
Henri II, binding as a craft reached a very high standard, and 
yet strangely enough the books from the library of the king 
and Diane de Poitiers and Catherine de’ Medici are almost 
the only really fine ones that we know of. The hands of 
several gilders are traceable upon the books of Henri II, and 
those of Diane de Poitiers. Edouard Fournier is in all proba- 
bility correct in his statement that Jehan Foucault and Jehan 
Louvet were the two most celebrated gilders of leather during 
the reign of Henri II, and it is known that the former gilder 
was employed by Catherine de’ Medici on decoration at the 
Chateau de Monceaux. The famous Nicholas Eve’s earliest 
work is said to have been done for Diane de Poitiers, probably 
about the year 1565. 

The bindings of Henri II, and of Diane de Poitiers appear, 
speaking generally, as various examples of a common manner, 
and are the most characteristic productions of the finisher’s 
art in that age. The new manner shows less reticence, sim- 
plicity, and mastery of effect, than are common to the older 

U 
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manner which preceded it and from which it may easily be 
distinguished. One cause of its accepted inferiority is generally 
supposed to be due to an excessive use of curves and to a 
consequent neglect of the finer decorative effects which are 
produced by a correct contrast of curves with angular forms 
and straight lines. A good instance of this tendency may be 
seen in the fine binding, executed for the king—Philonis Fu- 
daei in libros Mosis de mundi opificis, bistoricos, de legibus. Etus- 
dem libri singulares. Paris, 1552, in which the thin border lines 
are the only right forms in the whole of the composition. In 
addition to the fact that too many elements are introduced 
into the designs of these bindings these elements themselves 
are sometimes not in proper oe to one another. 
A comparison of the copy of the Geographia of Berlinghieri, 
Florence, ¢. 1480, bound for Henri II, with the copy of the 
third and fourth books of Serlio’s work on Architecture, 
Venice, 1540, bound for Grolier, well illustrates this. 

Most of the books from the library of Henri II have his 
emblems beside the arms of France; either his monogram, 
with that of Catherine de’ Medici, the two C’s of the queen 
being interlaced with the H of the king; or his monogram 
with that of Diane de Poitiers and the deer, hound, and other 
emblems suggested by her name. The backs of the books are 
without any bands. This is noteworthy because previously 
books ste had five or seven bands. Now for the first time 
the decoration of the back is brought into harmony with that 
of the sides. 

Henri II used six monograms and not four as is usually stated : 

1. A small H crowned. 

A large H with two linked C’s. 

A large H with two linked D’s. 

. Alarge H with a crescent piercing the central bar of the H. 
A small H with two linked crescents usually crowned. 

. A large H uncrowned. 


APY YS 
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The first was intended for himself: the second for himself 
and his queen. The third although said to have been used by 
the queen and even embroidered on the royal petticoat, is, 
as has been said, usually associated with Diane de Poitiers. ‘The 
fourth may have been used for Henri and Catherine or for 
Henri and Diane. The fifth monogram is smaller than the 
others and of inferior design; it is frequently found upon 
bindings together with the bows and other emblems of Diane 
and is usually crowned. Both the queen and the royal mistress 
adopted the crescent emblem. The sixth is not recorded 
usually and in this respect is partnered by the first. It was 
used in conjunction with the royal arms and various emblems 
of Diane. 

On a binding executed for Diane de Poitiers, and reproduced 
among Mr. Quaritch’s illustrations (nos. 19 and 20)! two 
legends take the place of the arms and device of Brézé which 
sometimes appear. Of these, the expression, stamped on the 
upper cover Consequitur quodcumque petit, is supposed to have 
been but an excuse for the elaborate compliment to the 
king, which follows on the lower board, Nihil amplius optat. 
This volume, which is a copy of the dialogues of Bartholomaeus 
Camerarius, De Praedestinatione, Paris, 1556, is covered with 
white morocco, on which the design is tooled in black—a 
beautiful book. Bows, arrows, quivers, crescent moons, the 
crowned H, and the cipher composed of two D’s reversed and 
interlaced with an H, compose the chief part of the other 
decorations of these books. Another motto was sometimes used 
by the royal mistress in later life: Donec totum impleat orbem. 

In addition to these mottos, the usual emblems of the god- 
dess Diane, and the equivocal monograms, the Duchesse de 
Valentinois sometimes added her arms upon a lozenge sur- 
mounted by a coronet. These arms consist of those of Brézé 
and Saint-Vallier party per pale, to be described as follows : 

* Collection of facsimiles . . . historical or artistic binding, 1889. 
v2 
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Azure within an orle of eight crosses or an inescutcheon 
argent within an orle of the second, for Brézé. 

Impaling : Quarterly, 1st and 4th, azure six bezants, three, 
two, and one, a chief or, for Saint Vallier. znd, azure semée 
of fleurs de lys or, on a quarter argent three crescents gules, 
one and two, a royal augmentation. 3rd, argent three piles 
from base sable. 

Some beautiful specimens of her books are still in private 
hands, or treasured in great public libraries of Europe. A copy 
of the Cosmography of Sebastian Munster bearing the date 
1553, in the public library of Caen is a well-known example. 
It contains two portraits of Henri II, and four representations 
of Holofernes on each side of the binding. In the centre of 
the sides are the usual emblems, but on the back are fine 
portraits of Diane in gilt, each within the bands. Two of 
them are faced by portraits of Henri. There are also on the 
sides two pretty medallions of a winged figure blowing a 
trumpet and standing in a chariot drawn by four horses. 

A very fine folio binding in the Bibliothéque Nationale has 
in the centre of each side a painted medallion, representing the 
goddess Diana and her hounds hunting in a thicket ; another 
binding in white calf, of a folio of Vitruvius, 1547, in the 
Bodleian, is ornamented with black lines edged with silver, and 
bears all the emblems of Diane grouped most gracefully around 
three interlaced crescents. 

In the same library, on a missal printed in 1549, is an 
elaborate binding ornamented with gold and colour, and bear- 
ing the motto Donec totum impleat orbem. The three linked 
crescents and the royal monogram composed of H and two 
linked crescents appear on both sides of the cover. 

In the British Museum may be seen a binding, referred to 
elsewhere, of ‘M. Moschopuli de ratione examinandae orationis 
libellus ’, 1545, ornamented with interlaced crescents, fleurs- 
de-lys, and the monogram H. D. a crescent, and the king’s 
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initial, are enclosed by bows tied together, and in the centre 
of a panel, formed by a border of corded pattern, are the arms 
of the king. 

In the same collection, upon a copy of Costumes du Bailliage 
de Sens, 1556, is a binding ornamented with a design in black, 
edged with gold and relieved with coloured rosettes and 
flourishes ; in the centre of each cover is a medallion portrait 
of Henri II of France. A similar binding is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, and yet another copy of this work bearing 
the medallion portraits of Henri II is to be found in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

The only one which bears the emblems of Diane de Poitiers, 
however, is the one in the Bodleian Library. 

There is also in the British Museum Bembo’s Historia 
Veneta, 1551, a binding having in the centre of each cover, 
on a panel of inlaid olive leather, the arms of Henri, his 
initial, and a crescent, surrounded by a border formed of 
bows. At the sides are interlaced crescents, the crowned H, 
and Diane’s monogram. 

A tiny duodecimo bound about 1555 and now in the Bod- 
leian is covered in brown leather delicately tooled and coloured. 
In a central panel are the arms of France above, and the three 
crescents below. 

In no article on the library of Diane de Poitiers have I seen 
more than the briefest mention of that remarkably fine manu- 
script which was one of the greatest treasures of her collection. 
I refer to the ‘ Chronique de Jehan de Courcy’. This manu- 
script on vellum, in two volumes, large folio, is beautifully 
bound in green velvet and consists of 378 leaves. It was 
executed in 1422! and not about 14650, as has been stated by 
some bibliographers. Apart from the text of the manuscript, 
the rich borders, arabesque ornamentation and six fine minia- 
tures each about 7} inches by 6 inches in size are sufficiently 

* V. the Chronique, lib. vi. 
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noteworthy in themselves. In one of the miniatures is a quaint 
view of Babylon in which the building is in the style of the 
fifteenth century: the tower of Babel is half finished and the 
Angel confounding the language is shown. Nimrod is repre- 
sented as a monstrous giant, armed we hal and holding a 
halbert in his right hand. In the preface to this manuscript 
the author tells us that he was named Jehan de Courcy and 
was a Norman knight ; that in the year 1416, finding himself 
growing old, and no longer fit for fields of battle, being favoured 
with the goods of fortune, and seeking repose, in order to 
avoid idleness, he was going to employ himself in writing 
ancient histories, and conclude with moral and pious reflections. 

Jehan de Courcy was a member of one of the most ancient 
families in Normandy and the name ‘ Boscachardine’ some- 
times given to the manuscript, is taken from Bourg-Achard in 
the seignory of Rouen, which belonged to the Courcy family. 
The manuscript is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 











BIRCHLEY—OR ST. OMERS? 
By tue Rev. C. A. NEWDIGATE, S.J. 


my CIP e H E late Mr. Joseph Gillow has rendered such 

| s\fes good service to bibliography and history that 
N U Y\ not even his best friends (among whom I hope 

AW I may count myself) would wish to criticize him 
severely. Yet few of us will deny that here and 
there he spoiled otherwise valuable work by a 
too hasty arriving at conclusions and a too easy conversion of 
— into fact. 

owhere, perhaps, is this more noticeable than in what he has 
written about the Andertons and their secret printing-press 
and that elusive controversial writer ‘ John Brereley’. He has 
left here a region full of pitfalls, and now that his theory has 
been taken up by my friend Mr. A. J. Hawkes, librarian of the 
Wigan Public Library, and organizer of the excellent exhibi- 
tion of Lancashire books recently held there, it seems time to 
state the case for those who cannot accept his conclusions. 
So I gladly accept the Editor’s invitation to comment on 
Mr. Hawkes’s paper in the last number of The Library. 

I propose to confine my remarks to the bibliographical ques- 
tion which heads this article, leaving untouched for the present 
the whole of the intriguing side-issue of the identity of ‘ John 
Brereley ’ with the Jesuit Father Laurence Anderton ; as to 
which I will content myself with saying that it is still far from 
cleartome that the traditional ascription of the‘ Brereley’ books 
to James Anderton of Lostock is as ‘ undoubtedly an error’ as 
Mr. Hawkes and Mr. Gillow have supposed. 

Let us be quite clear as to the question at issue. Firstly, 
I am entirely in agreement with Mr. Hawkes as to the existence 
of a Catholic secret press in Lancashire for some years previous 
to 1620 or 1621, when it was discovered and suppressed. 

Secondly, I think it extremely probable though not yet 
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proved to demonstration that this press (2) belonged to Roger 
Anderton and (4) was located at Birchley Hall. 

It is when we come to the catalogue of books printed at this 
‘ Birchley’ press that I find myself unable to accept all Mr. 
Hawkes’s conclusions. He has drawn up a detailed chrono- 
logical list of sixty-three books, nearly all of which he refers 
indiscriminately to Birchley. I am convinced that of the whole 
sixty-three not more than a mere handful were certainly, and 
a few more possibly, printed at the Lancashire press ; and that 
all the rest (except a small residue to be separately accounted 
for) belong to the perfectly well known and easily recognized 
group which issued from the press of the English Jesuit College 
at St. Omers. 

For convenience of reference I here give a short-title cata- 
logue of all the books under discussion, rearranged in four 
groups. The numbers prefixed are those of Mr. Hawkes’s 
list and I add references to his plates. 

Group I consists of nine books which in my opinion must 
certainly be referred to ‘ Birchley’. These are : 

12. T. W[orthington], P.: Whyte Christian Doctrine. PartI. 4°. 
dyed Black. 4°. 1615 (Plate V). * Doway ’, 1618. 

15. A Chayne of Twelve Links, ed. 21. G. M[artin]: Love of the Soule. 
*B.I.’ 8°, 1617. 8°. i619. 

17. R. Blroughton]}: New Manual. 23. Keepe your Text. 4°. 1619. 
8°, 1617. 25. ‘J. Brereley’: Lyturgie of the 

18. R. Broughton], P.: Manual of Mass. 4°. ‘Colen’, 1620. 
Prayers. 8°, 1618. 26, ‘J. Brereley’: S. Austines Reli- 

19. Th. Wforthington]: Anker of gion. 8°, 1620. 


Group II 


Books possibly connected with the ‘ Birchley ’ press. 
10. A’Kempis: Following of Christ 14. ‘C. W. B.’?: Summarie of Con- 
(trans. ‘B. F.’). 8°. 1615 (Plate troversies. 8°. 1616. 
. 20. Coton, S.J.: Interiour Occupa- 
11. Carier, D.D.: A Treatise. 4°. tion of the Soule (trans. ‘C.A.”). 
1615. 8°, 1619. 
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22. Richeome, S.J.: Holy Pictures 28. Persons, S.J.: Triall of Spirits. 
(trans. ‘C. A.’). 4°. 1619. 8°, 1620. 

27. Hunt: Humble Appeale. 4°. 42. ‘Clare, S.J.’: The Converted 
1620. Jew. 4°. 1630. 


With regard to these eight books I feel I ought to make 
a sort of retractation. Owing to certain superficial resem- 
blances I was led to include them in the provisional ‘ Birchley ’ 
list I sent last year to Mr. Hawkes. After closer examination 
they now seem to me a distinct group or groups, probabl 
the work of some other secret press or presses in Resteed. 
Nos. 20, 22, 27, 28 are clearly tt woe No. 42 stands apart ; 
its floriated initials suggest a later imitation of those used in 
the four books just mentioned. They occur also in ‘ Nicholas 
Smith’s ’ Modest &9 Brief Reply, 1630. 


Group III 
1. ‘J. Brfereley]’: Apologie of 45. Campian Englished. 16°. 1632. 
the Roman Church. 4°. 1604 56. Du Perron: Luther’s Alcoran 
(Plate VII). (trans. ‘N,N. P.’). 8° 1642. 
2. Vaux: Catechisme. 8°. ‘ Roan’, 61. ‘Antonius Roberti’: Clavis 
1605. Homerica. 8°. Duaci, 1636, 
5. ‘J. Brereley’: Luther’s Life. &e. 
4°. 1610. 62. Antidote against Purgatorie (? ). 
44. ‘J.B: Virginalia. 8°. 1632. 63. Panegyricke (?). 

This is not really a ‘group’ at all but a miscellaneous 
gathering of remnants left over from the other three groups. 
They have no place in the present discussion ; five of them 
(nos. 5, 44, 56, 62, 63) because they are unknown to biblio- 
graphers, the other four (nos. 1, 2, 45, 61) because they certainly 
belong neither to Birchley nor to St. Omers. 

The above three groups account for twenty-six of the sixty- 
three books in Mr. Hawkes’s list. The remaining thirty-seven 
are the books which he attributes to Birchley and which I 
maintain to have been unquestionably printed at the English 
College press at St. Omers. These we will call Group IV. 
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Group IV 


. ‘J. Brereley’: Protestants Apo- 


logy. 4°. 1608. 


. Wilson: English Martyrologe. 8°. 


1608. 


. *R.N.’: Christians Manna, 4°. 


1613. 


. Fitzherbert,$.J.: Adjoynder. 4°. 


1613. 


. Becanus,S.J.: A Controversy. 8°. 


1614. 


. Gordon Huntley, S.J.: Treatise 


concerning the Church. 8°. 1614. 


. Norris, S.J.: Antidote. Part I. 


4°. 1615. 


. ‘G. Doulye’: Brief Instruction. 


8°, 1616. 


. Norris, S.J.: Antidote. Part II. 


4°. 1619. 


. Bellarmine, S.J.: The Art of 


Dying, trans. C. E. 8°. 1621. 


. Smith, D.D.: Author & Sub- 


stance. 8°, 1621. 


- Norris, S.J.: Guideof Faith. 4°. 


1621. 


. Norris, $.J.: Appendix to Anti- 


dote. 4°. 1621. 


. Persons, S.J.: Christian Direc- 


tory. 12°, 1622. 


. Norris, S.J.: Antidote. Part I. 


2nd ed. 4°. 1622. 


- Norris, S.J.: Antidote. Part IT. 


2nd ed. 4°. 1622. 


. Bellarmine, S.J.: Art of Dying. 


2nd ed., trans. C. E. 8°. 1622. 


- Norris, S.J.: Pseudo-Scripturist. 


9, 1623. 


. ‘A. B.’: Bishop of London his 


Legacy. 4°. 1623, 1624. 


39 


40. 
41. 


43- 
46. 
47: 
48. 
49- 
50. 
SI. 
52. 
53- 
54- 
55- 
57- 
58. 
59- 


00, 


‘W. B., Priest’: One God, one 
Fayth. 8°, 1625. 

Fisher, S.J.: Answere to Nine 
Points. 4°. 1626. 

Richeome, S.J.: Pilgrime of 
Loreto, trans. E. W. 4°. 
1629. 

Lessius, S.J. : Rawleigh his Ghost, 
trans. A. B. 8°. 1631. 

‘N. N.’: The Triple Cord. 4°. 
1634. 

‘W. B.’: The Non-Entity of 
Protestancy. 8°. 1633. 

‘B.C.’ : Puritanisme the Mother. 
8°, 1633. 

*‘O. N.’: Apology of Arminian- 
isme. 8°, 1634. 

‘N.N.’: Maria Triumphans. 12°. 
1635. 

Carier, D.D.: Carrier to a King. 
12°, 1635. 

*B.C.’: AAEA®OMAXIA. 8°. 
1637. 

Bellarmine, S.J. : Eternal Felicity, 
trans. ‘ A, B.’ 12°. 1638. 

Bellarmine, S.J.: Seven Wordes, 
trans. ‘A. B.’ 12°, 1638. 

‘N.N.P.’: Miscellania. 8°. 1640. 

Bellarmine, S.J.: Mourning of 
the Dove, trans. ‘ A. B.’ 12°. 
1641. 

Bristow, D.D.: 
1641. 

‘N. N.’: The English Nunne. 
8°, 1642. 

The Catholike Yonger Brother. 
8°, 1642. 


Motives. 12°. 
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For the purposes of our present argument I am going to 
add here yet another group of books mot included in Mr. 
Hawkes’s list, and chosen more or less at random from the 
long list of those whose St. Omers origin is, as far as I know, 
uncontested, though I do not here assume it. They stand here 
merely as representatives ; for a fuller list I may refer to an 
article written by me on the St. Omers press, printed in The 


Library for 1919. 


Group V 


. Persons, S.J.: Judgment of a 


Catholike. 4°. 1608. 


. Torsellino, $.J.: History of Lo- 


reto. 8°. 1608. 


. Persons, S.J.: Quiet and Sober 


Reckoning. 4°. 1609. 
Search 4°. 
I 


. Exercitia Spiritualia. 8°. 1610(see 


The Library, vol. x.). 


. Hoskins, $.J.: Briefe Declaration. 


4°. 1611. 
Supplement 
to Discussion. 4°. 1613. 


. Walsingham, S.J.: Search, 2nd 


ed. 4°. 1615. 


. Southwell, S.J. : St.Peter’s Com- 


laint. 8°. 1616. 


. *C. A, [Sweet, S.J.]: Discovery 


of ...de Dominis. 4°. 1617. 


. Lessius, S.J.: Consultation. 8°. 


1618. 


. Coffin, S.J.: Refutation of Hall. 


8°, 1619. 


The question then is this: 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 


Sir T. Matthew: Confessions of 
S. Augustine. 8°. 1620. 

Anderson, S.J.: Ground of Catho- 
like Religion. 4°. 1623. 

Fisher, S.J.: Reply to White and 
Featley. 4°. 1625. 

Cepari, S.J.: Life of B. Aloysius. 


8°, 1627. 

Rodriguez, S.J.: Two First 
Treatises, trans. T. B. 8°. 
1631. 

Torsellino, S.J.: Life of St. 


Francis Xavier. 4°. 1632. 

Persons, S.J.: Christian Direc- 
tory. 7th ed. 8°. 1633. 

Knott, S.J.: Mercy and Truth. 
4°. 1634. 

Knott, S.J.: Christianity Main- 
tained. 4°. 1638. 

Price, S.J.: Anti-Mortonus. 4°. 
1640. 

Wilson: English Martyrologe. 
2nd ed. 8°. 1640. 


Are the thirty-seven books of 
Group IV to be referred for their origin to Birchley, as Mr. 
Hawkes claims, or to St. Omers as I do? 

I propose first to state the reasons which appear to me 
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conclusive in favour of St. Omers; then to discuss Mr. 
Hawkes’s arguments for Birchley. 
My proof may be stated in these three propositions : 
I. Group IV is from the same press as Group V. 
II. That press cannot be the Birchley press. 
III. It is the St. Omers press. 


Proposition I. 
Group IV is from the same press as Group V. 


As was pointed out by Sir Frederic Kenyon in the discussion 
which followed Mr. Hawkes’s paper at the meeting of the 
Bibliographical Society last February, this question is a practi- 
cal one and the only quite satisfactory way to settle it is by 
actual emepetied Ganuien of the books themselves. A 
suggestion has been made, and will, I hope, be acted <n to 
get together at the British Museum or elsewhere a collection 
of the books and summon a jury of experts to sit in judgement 
on them. Personally, I have not the slightest doubt what 
their verdict will be. Here are some of the facts with which 
they will find themselves confronted : 

1. Type. The Group V press is well supplied with a variety 
of founts, roman and italic, of at least six different sizes (66, 58, 

7, 40, 36, 35 mm.). Every one of these founts reappears in 

roup IV. 

z. This applies not only to the ordinary type, but to such 
peculiarities as ‘ swash ’ capitals, the ‘ wrong fount’ W of the 
35 mm. type, the absence of W’s from some founts, &c. 

3. Type ornaments. The Group V press is particularly rich 
in these, possessing eight or nine different sets. The same is 
true of Group IV. 

4. There isalsoa remarkable similarity in the use made of these 
ornaments by the two presses, including such eccentricities as 
the filling up gaps with asterisks, notes of interrogation, &c. 
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5. Both presses frequently use the tail-piece of Mr. Hawkes’s 
Plate II (1), and with the same tilt to the right. 

6. Both have the same small Greek type, which they use in 
combination with any of the above-mentioned roman types. 

7. In 1627 or thereabouts the Group V Press has acquired 
a new fount of 37 mm. type (see V. 16). Before long Group IV 
is using the same (no. 50). 

8. Similarly, about 1633, an oval I H S device (32 mm. high), 
which had previously often appeared on the title-pages of books 
printed for John Heigham by Charles Boscard at St. Omers, 
seems temporarily to have come into the hands of the Group V 
printers. At any rate it is used in several Group V books 
printed about this time (e.g. no.19). About the same time the 
same block appears in three of the Group IV books, nos. 53, 54, 
57. (It was still at St. Omers in 1670.) 

9. Initials. Both presses have the same four ornamental 
initial sets: the 28 mm. (H included) of Pl. I (1) and (6); 
the 18 mm. (ibid. 4, 5) ; and two smaller sizes (14 mm. and 
12 mm.), with solid black letters and foliage. Neither has a 
28 mm. Y, and both use the same substitute (ibid. 7). See 
Group IV, nos. 46, 60; Group V, no. 22. 

(Of course the only explanation that can be given of this 
remarkably complete uniformity of two distinct presses in ail 
the details of their equipment, is that all these pieces, blocks 
as well as types, were cast in metal, and that either both 
presses obtained casts from a common source, or that one had 
the matrices and sent duplicate casts to the other. I must 
admit my inability to distinguish by their impressions cut 
metal and cast; but apart from the inherent improbability 
of the supposed explanation on so large a scale, the following 
facts seem fatal to it.) 

10. Neither group possesses more than one — of the 
18 mm. initials: as they certainly would have done if dupli- 
cates were so easily procurable. (This is proved by the necessity 
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of using substitutes whenever the same initial is wanted more 
than once on the same side of a sheet ; e. g. Group V, nos. 2, 
18; Group IV, no. 37.) 

11. In these blocks even the defects are common to both 
groups, e. g., the broken tendril in the extreme top left-hand 
corner of the 28 mm. I, and the broken right-hand serif of the 
A (both visible in Mr. Hawkes’s Plate I, 6) occur wherever these 
letters are printed in either group. 

12. A still clearer example is that of the headpiece figured 





Fig. 1. 1608 Headpiece: Persons Fudgement of a Catholike 


above. Fig. 1 shows it in its first form as it came (ex hypothesi) 
from the matrix; the photograph is from Group v, no. I 
(1608). Subsequently the Group IV block has met with an 
accident which leaves it with one of its corners battered (see 
no. 37 (1623), or 40(1626)). Bya strange coincidence the other 
block has during the same interval also met with a similar 
accident, with a precisely similar result! (See Group V, no. 14.)' 

13. But the chief fact of all to observe is the remarkable 
similarity of the printers’ work in the two groups. Here for 
instance is a reproduction of corresponding pages of two books 
of approximately the same date, one from each group. One 


* The damaged block was still in use at St. Omers in 1721. 
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of the two is the famous Protestants Apology of 1608. Similar 
comparisons might be made throughout the whole series. Yet 
we are asked to believe that one of these pages was printed at 
St. Omers and the other in far-off Lancashire ! 

I do not think that our jury will take long to deliberate 
about their verdict, nor have I much doubt what that verdict 
will be. Group IV and Group V are not the product of two 
presses, but of one. 


Proposition II. 


The Press which printed Groups IV and V is not the 
Birchley Press. ° 


Again, it is a question of fact to be put before our biblio- 
graphical jury. This time we have the now combined Group 
IV—V on one side, and on the other the nine books which 
constitute Group I. Here are some of the facts which will 
have to be taken into account. 

1. All that we know about the secret press at Birchley is 
that it was in existence for a few years previously to 1620-1, 
when it was discovered and suppressed. It will be observed 
that the nine books of Group I all belong to this short period. 

2. On the other hand the abe Group IV—V begins in 1608 
and continues to the Civil War. (We need not concern our- 
selves here with the fact of its continuance after the war to 
the middle of the eighteenth century.) 

3. These two groups, Group I and Group IV—V, have 
typographically no single point in common. Group I has only 
two founts of type, 41-2 mm. and 34 mm.; only two type 
ornaments (Mr. Hawkes’s Plate II, nos. 4 and 6), and these dif- 
ferently used from the corresponding ones in Group IV—V ; no 
Greek type—see, e. g., Lyturgie of Mass, p. 104, and passim ; no 
ornamental initials or other block ornaments ; it regularly uses 
a signature W when occasion requires (nos. 12, 19, 25, 26)— 
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Group IV-V never does ; its composition and presswork are alike 
primitive—compare the title-page of no. 12 (Plate V) with that 
of any of the Group IV—V books. 

4. Another difference may be noted in the orthography, 
e. g., in Group I always ‘ preist’, never in IV—V. In fact 
Groups I and [V—V are as much unlike each other as IV and 
V were found to be like. It is impossible that these two sets 
of books came from the same press and printers. 


Proposition III. 


The Press which printed Groups IV and V is the 
St. Omers College Press. 


This point is of course one in which we shall be more con- 
cerned with external historical evidence than with typo- 
graphy. 

1. At the outset it is well to remind ourselves that the 
St. Omers press was not a secret press in the same sense in which 
the Birchley press was and so many others in the early seven- 
teenth century in England. Everybody knew where it was 
located in the principal street of an important Continental city, 
and who had founded it and who directed it, and who was 
employed there, and what sort of books they were employed 
on. For prudential reasons, indeed, connected with the home 
government, it was not advisable to announce too openly on 
their title-pages the place of printing or the authors’ names : 
but apart from that there seems to have been little effort made 
at concealment or disguise, and there could have been but 
little difficulty in the recognizing of St. Omers books by any 
one who cared to. It is only in later times that booksellers 
and librarians have taken to misappropriating them to Douay 
or elsewhere. 

2. As the St. Omers press belonged to the English Jesuits, 
and most of the books published there were by Jesuit writers, 
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the obvious first source to consult for information about them 
will be the bibliographies of the order. The earlier editions 
of the Bibliotheca Scriptorum, it is true, omit the place of 
printing ; but these are given by Alegambe (1643) and repeated 
from him by Southwell (1676). Moreover there is preserved 
at the English College, Rome, what appears to be an official 
list of books by English Jesuit writers, dated 1632, and evidently 
the source used by Alegambe in preparing his edition of the 
Bibliotheca. An English version of the list is printed in Foley, 
Records, vol. vi, pp. §21-32. This list seems to be fairly com- 
plete up to its date 1632, and on the whole is accurate ; though 
there are one or two obvious exceptions, as when a book of 
Persons’s printed in 1601 is attributed to St. Omers. 

Turning now to our Group IV. Out of the thirty-seven 
books, twenty-three were published before 1632, the date of 
this list. Of these, seven (nos. 3, 4, 6, 30, 38, 41, 43) being 
by non-Jesuit writers, or not known to be by Jesuit writers, 
have no place on the Jesuit list ; two others (nos. 37 and 39), 
both of which are referred to Jesuit writers in the later biblio- 
graphies, are also omitted ; of the remaining fourteen, all except 
three are definitely assigned to St. Omers; the three being, no. 16, 
‘ Doulye’s’ Brief Instruction (place and year omitted), and 
nos. 31 and 32, Norris’s Guide of Faith (= Antidote, part IIT) 
and Appendix to Antidote; these last two, curiously enough, 
are referred to London, although the other two volumes of 
the Antidote, in all respects similar, are duly credited to St. 
Omers.' 

3. Besides the official bibliographies, it would be possible to 
string together a long series of documentary evidence from 


* If it be asked, how came the 1432 catalogue to make such a mistake and 
Alegambe and Southwell to perpetuate it, I can only answer that it is one of 
the occasions—there must be many in a work like theirs—when bonus dormitabat 
Homerus. They have also misdated the first editions of the first two parts of 
this work. 


x 
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contemporary letters, &c. I will here mention two instances 
which I have come across quite recently. 

The first concerns that well-known book Walsingham’s 
Search into Matters of Religion (Group V, 4). There is a long 
account of the conversion of its author in the Annual Letters 
of the English College, Rome, for 1608-9. It concludes with 
the information that Walsingham, having written his book at 
Rome, went to Belgium to see it through the press (‘in Belgium 
discedens ibidem perpolivit et prelo dedit’). This, it will be 
remembered, is the book which we used above (Plate 2) to 
illustrate the remarkable typographical resemblance between 
Groups IV and V. 

The other example shall be from Group IV, that much 
discussed book The Bishop of London his Legacy, 1623-4. There 
is preserved in the Westminster Cathedral Archives a very 
interesting autograph letter addressed by no less a person than 
Richard Broughton, one of the archpriest’s assistants, to his 
ecclesiastical superior, under date 30 January 1623. He had 
been asked to report on the very question which is now before 
us: Where was the Bishop's Legacy printed? A copy had 
been in the Archbishop of Canterbury’s hands nearly a year 
before: since then it had apparently been withdrawn from 
circulation: where was it? The report is too long to quote 
in full; but the substance of its six points is as follows : 

(1) Every one denies that it was printed in England, where 
not more than three copies have been seen. 

(z) The print used is either that of the St. Omers College 
press, or remarkably like it. 

(3) One of the three reported copies was seen in the hands 
of a person coming from * on parts. 


(4) One of the St. Omers printers is reported to have spoken 
about the book, saying that he had seen it when actually in 
the press. 

* There is a copy in the Westminster Cathedral Archives. 
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(5) Two other credible witnesses from St. Omers report 
that the book was printed there. 

(6) Another reports that about last Christmas he saw in the 
hands of Wilson, the priest in charge of the press, many copies 
of the book, and asked him why they were withheld from 
circulation. 

Could anything be more convincing? And yet this is one 
of those very books of the ‘ Blundell-Anderton’ list about 
which we are told ‘ the only possible explanation is that Roger 
Anderton printed them !’ (p. 152). And, moreover, the writer 
of the report is one who certainly knew all about Roger Ander- 
ton and the Birchley press, since at least two of his own books 
were printed there. 

. A further source of confirmatory documentary evidence 
for several of the St. Omers books is to be found in the reports 
of spies and informers at home and abroad and of the king’s 
officers. It is to be feared that the list made by one Richard 
Floyd for the King’s agent Turnbull in 1622 of ‘ all the Catho- 
lic books printed there (St. Omers) in English these six years 
past ’ is no longer extant ;! but there are not a few less com- 
prehensive lists to be seen among the State Papers in the 
Record Office or elsewhere by those who will search for them. 
Among the papers of Sir Julius Caesar in the B.M. (Lansd. 153) 
is preserved a whole series of letters from the informer William 
Uvedale in which there is frequent mention of ‘ popish ’ books 
imported between 1608 to 1610. He is able to announce as 
‘ presently to lande from Dunkirke or Calys’ among others 
Wilson’s Martyrology (Group IV, no. 4) in November 1608 ; 
‘from Doway and St. Omers’ in September 1609, he reports 
‘an English answer to the King’s boke, a 2nd part of Policye 
and Religion and a boke called an Apologye for Catholiks’ ; and 
in an undated letter about the same time Persons’s Sober 


* See De Lauwereyns, Imprimerie a S. Omer, in Bulletin Hist. de la Soc. des 
Antiq. de la Morinie, vii, p. 235. 


x2 
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Reckoning (V, 3), and others, including our old friend ‘ a very 
seditious boke from a late minister called Walsingham ’ (V, 4). 

5. There is one official list which calls for special notice here 
since it has been the occasion of a muddle in connexion with 
the Anderton press, which no one has so far come forward to 
remove. I mean the so-called Inventory of the books taken at 
Lostock on the death of James Anderton in November 1613. 
(Dom. James I, vol. 75, no. 36, i.) Mr. Hawkes quotes the 
list of books (p. 148) and thinks they must have been printed 
at Birchley and taken to Lostock for distribution ; but neither 
he nor Mr. Gillow explains how it comes to contain at least 
two books known to have been first published in 1623 ! 

The explanation is as simple as ABC. This list does not 
belong to 1613, nor has it anything to do with either Lostock 
or Birchley, or the Andertons; or with Sir Julius Caesar’s 
letter to which it is annexed in the Record Office Volume ! 
The entry in the Calendar, ‘ List of Popish books [belonging 
to Anderton?]’ with its brackets and query ought to have 
warned Gillow of a possible pitfall ; but he characteristically 
disregarded the warning and walked blindly in—to be followed 
by I know not how many others, and now by Mr. Hawkes! 
For the true story of that list we must turn to a later volume 
of the State Papers—Dom. James I, vol. 151. No. 83 contains 
on fol. 1 a note of Catholic books, medals, &c. taken at Dover, 
26 August 1623 from two passengers landing there from Calais. 
Fol. 2 contains the following : 


A note of such bookes as are sent to the Rt. ho Mr. Secretary Conway, packed 
up in canvas by y* foote post of Dover. 

23 Manuells 

II primers 
5 firme foundations 

24 abridgments 
5 books of Pollicy and Religion written by Fitzherbert a priest 
6 Rules of St. Clare 
4 pseudo-Scripturists 
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6 Introductions 
11 bookes of the following of Christ 
10 keyes of Paradise 
18 Chatichismes of Bellarmyne 
24 Chatichismes of Vaux 
5 Babel or Monarchomalia protestantium. 


152 
The owner of these bookes is not knowne ; for when he understoode y¢ officers 
had seised ye bookes he fled away privately. 


The very same books in the very same order in which they 
appeared in the pseudo-Lostock list of 1613! The paper 
immediately preceding this (no. 82) shows that the full number 
of books on arrival was 171 and that these were claimed as the 
property of the Spanish Ambassador. It would appear that 
he was only allowed one or two copies of each book—19 in all 
—and the rest were dispatched to Mr. Secretary Conway. 


There is one objection urged by Mr. Hawkes against the 
St.Omers origin of the Group IV books, which needs answering. 
Many or most of these are printed on English ‘ Pot’ paper. 
Therefore they were printed in England. 

Answer. 1 grant the antecedent ; with the further addition 
that not only Group IV but also Group V are, many or most, 
printed on the same English ‘ Pot’ paper. But I am very far 
from being convinced that it follows that they were printed in 
England. Surely Mr. Hawkes is in error if he supposes there 
was any difficulty in procuring English-made paper at St. 
Omers. That city, we must remember, is as near to London 
as to Paris; it has, or had, water transport all the way ; indeed, 
it was this very facility of transport that induced Father 
Persons to found his settlement there. There was difficulty 
enough, of course, in smuggling the printed books back to 
England ; there would have been immense difficulty in trans- 
porting a large stock of metal type from Flanders to Lanca- 
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shire ; but I am not aware of any prohibition of the export 
of English paper to Flanders. 


From all that has been written above it will be granted that 
at least there is an enormously strong presumption for the 
St. Omers origin of the Group IV books ; such a presumption 
as none but the most absolutely convincing external testimony 
will be able to disprove. Let us now examine Mr. Hawkes’s 
argument, and see if his evidence is such. 

The argument is twofold, I, from the evidence of Gee, 
II, from the Blundell-Anderton list. 

Argument I may be put syllogistically thus: All Group IV 
are from the same press as the ‘ Protestants Apology’, 1608 
(no. 3). But the‘ Prot. Apol.’, 1608, is from the Birchley press. 
Therefore all Group IV are from the Birchley press. 

I grant the major and deny the minor. 

Proof of minor. ‘ohn Gee says so. 

So the inquiry resolves itself into two questions, first, What 
is the value of Gee’s evidence? second, What does he say? 

(1) I don’t want to say hard things about Gee, though he 
has said a good many hard things about my fellow-Jesuits. 
I will only say this, He is not a bibliographer ; he is a red-hot 
controversialist. You can see on every page even of his Cata- 
logue of Books how his pen is dipped in vitriol. We must 
estimate his evidential value accordingly. Such a witness may 
be perfectly reliable when he is relating a particular fact 
obviously within his knowledge and confirmed by other known 
facts. When he begins to generalize a prudent man will always 
suspect exaggeration, especially if the generalization seems 
opposed to facts. 

(z) Gee does not say the Protestants Apology was printed 
in Lancashire. He only says, apropos of two other Brereley 
books, ‘ all Brereley’s works’ were printed there. There is 
a great difference in the evidential value of a generalization 
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like that and of a particular statement like, let us say, ‘ Brereley’s 
Reformed Protestant was printed there’. If the generalization 
involves a contradiction of known facts, it is the generalization 
that must give way, not the facts. Gee’s generalization is, as we 
have seen, contradicted by the clearest evidence of typography. 

Argument II. We come now to what Mr. Hawkes calls * the 
most important piece of evidence ’, viz. the Blundell-Anderton 
list. Briefly the facts are these. Christopher Anderton, a 
young Jesuit priest at Rome (or possibly still in Belgium), 
seven years after the death of his father Roger in 1640, has in 
his possession a list of books in his father’s writing. His cousin 
William Blundell the ‘ Cavalier ’, the young squire of Crosby, 
asks for a copy, which Christopher sends under the title : 
‘A Catalogue of those Bookes you desyred to have a coppy 
of. The originall coppy owne hand.’ Blundell endorses the 
copy: A list of the * workes’” of my uncle Rog. An. 

Certainly, a difficulty. Of themselves the words can only 
mean one thing, that Roger was the author. Mr. Hawkes 
following Gillow argues: It can’t mean that, because he wasn’t ; 
the only possible explanation is that he printed them. 

To which we remark : 

(1) The whole argument depends upon an interpretation 
of Blundell’s meaning. There are two possible sources of error, 
Blundell and his interpreter. 

(z) The proposed interpretation is not a possible one; it 
will not explain ascertained facts. It will not explain for 
instance how the list includes books from at least four different 
presses as far apart as Lancashire (nos. 2, 3, perhaps 7),' Rouen 
(no. 9), Douay (no. 19), and St. Omers (all the rest except the 
2 or 3 untraced). It will not explain the unequivocal evidence 
I have produced about two of those books, the Pseudo- 
Scripturist and the Bishop's Legacy ; nor the fact that at least 
three of them only appeared after Roger Anderton’s death. 

* The members here are those of the Blundell-Anderton list, p. 151. 
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(3) Another interpretation may be suggested—not likely 
indeed a priori, but at any rate in keeping with the facts: 
that, since Roger Anderton was neither author nor printer of 
the books in question, he may have been in some other way 
responsible for their production ; as for example by subsidizing 
the printing of them: a perfectly natural thing for Roger to 
do if, as seems not unlikely, his cousin Laurence was the author 
of most of them. 

(4) Or was it after all just a blunder of the Squire’s? 

















THE KING’S PRINTERS 


| N my introduction to Tudor and Stuart Pro- 

clamations I have given a fairly complete 
account of the Royal Printers in the three 
| countries. To this may be added the following 
letters showing how the patent of John Franck- 





Rosert STEELE. 


I 
B.M., Sloane MS. 4756, f. 153¥. 


Lastly you shall understand that whereas we are informed 
His Ma“ Printer there, is a person not fitt for that Office, both 
in respect of his weake estate, and of his Insuffititienty other- 
wise, we have been carefull to provide you another that shalbe 
a man of skill, and of abilitie to discharge that place; the 
Company of Stationers here in England haveing undertaken to 
send over such a person, and to setle a Factory of Booksellers 
and Bookbinders there at Dublin, to furnish the Kingdome 
plentifully with whatsoever they shall want, or have occasion 
to use at all times. But because both the Patent now in being, 
of the Printer that is there, and a Reversion, which we are 
informed was granted of that Office, when his Ma“ was last in 
Scotland to one Andrew Verdyn an English man, and to one 
Wight a Scotchman, that dwell there in Ireland, both, men of 
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meane Sorte, and insufficient, are for the present some Impedi- 
ment to this intention, we pray your Lordship to make a stay 
of that Reversion, if it be not already passed the Seal, untill 
his Ma“ signifie his further pleasure; And for the now Printer 
Francton to deal with him there for the Surrender of his 
Patent, which as he hath used it, will hardly abide the tryall, if 
it be questioned. So shall this new Grant proceed, as we wish 
it might, for the great good of that Realme, and his Ma‘* 
subjects there, as we would not aniething should be wanting 
that were necessary for the Plantation of learning, civillitie, 
and Religion amongst them: And soe we bid your Lordship 
&c very heartily farewell. From Whitehall the 13" of 
March 1618 


Your Lordship’s &c very loveing friends 


L. Arch’. of Cant. L. Carewe 
L. Chancellor Bacon Sir Tho: Edmonds 
L. Th... rer Sir Tho: Lake 
E. of Pembrook Sir Fulke Greuyll 
E. of Arundell Sir Jul: Cesar 
L. BY. of Elye 
To... Sir Oliver St. John... Lord Deputy... & H.M. 
Councell. 
II 


Court Book, 2 March 1617/8. 


It is ordered that Mr. Kingstone and Mr. Weaver shall 
confer with Sir George Calvert about the patent for the King’s 
Printer in Ireland and make report to the table what they 
think fit to be done. 


(Felix Kingston was one of the holders of the new patent, 21 May 1618. The 
Irish Proclamation of 15 July 1620 gave the Stationers’ Company a monopoly of 
importing books for sale as well as of printing.) 
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Maioli, Canevari and others. By G.D.Hosson. London, Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
1926. pp. xvi, 178. With 64 plates. Price £3 135. 6d. 


Mr. Hosson’s book is handsomely printed and illustrated, so 
that bookbuyers have no ground of complaint as to its price. 
It might be wished, however, that the essay on ‘ Maioli ” or 
those on the Filareto and ‘ Canevari’ bindings could be more 
easily obtainable by students as examples of bibliographical 
method. With the first of the five studies, that on ‘ Italian 
bindings with plaquettes’, readers of The Library will be al- 
ready acquainted, as in a less complete form it appeared in our 
issue for June 1924 (vol. v, pp. 47-58), and both this and the 
next study, on ‘ Sixteenth-Century Bindings with Architec- 
tural Decoration ’, are excellent specimens of the way in which 
Mr. Hobson lays his foundations, and carries a section of his 
building as far as his material permits. Ultimately, we gather, 
both these papers will be fitted into place in a book on Grolier’s 
bindings which will support the contentions already advanced 
by Dr. Gottlieb and Baron Rudbeck that all those which bear 
his name and motto are French. It is characteristic of Mr. 
Hobson’s patient perseverance in research that he works in 
sections in this way ; we have another example of it in this 
volume in his careful little study of nine bindings for Apollonio 
Filareto, Abbot of San Silvestro di Colupino, who from being 
one of the papal secretaries was transferred in 1537 by Paul III 
to the service of his ‘rather disreputable son’, Pier Luigi 
Farnese. This latter had been a professional condottiere till 
his father became pope in 1534. Three years later the Pope 
made him Gonfalioniere of the papal forces and gave him a 
household which Filareto managed for him, until his master 
was murdered and he himself savagely ill-treated in 1547. The 
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study of Filareto’s bindings takes only eight pages, and seems 
on a first reading less important than the others. Later on 
the reader discovers that it is the indispensable preliminary to 
Mr. Hobson’s greatest coup, his proof (for such it is) that all 
the bindings associated with the name of Demetrio Canevari 
(1559-1625), papal physician to Urban VII, were really made 
for Filareto’s master, Pier Luigi Farnese. Mr. Hobson heads 
this study ‘ The Great Canevari Myth’ and enjoys himself 
demurely in telling the story of it, but he makes out his case 
point by point with beautiful precision, numbering each point, 
examining the case he has to destroy and numbering each asser- 
tion in this and numbering in the same way his explanations 
of how each assertion came to be made; then advancing two 
assertions of his own (A. That the bindings are by a Roman 
binder; B. That none of them can be later than about 1550) 
and proving these, and finally linking up his arguments with 
those as to the books bound for Filareto and with what is 
known as to the Farnese badge, till the case is proved in a 
minimum of words. 

As to Maiolus he works in the same methodical fashion, first 
noting that we only know the name ‘ Maioli’ as a Latin geni- 
tive, which proves not that he was an Italian, but that his name 
could be latinized as Maiolus ; next dividing the eighty-seven 
bindings into seven groups and showing that (save for a single 
binding which is obviously Venetian) the affinities of each group 
are with bindings which can be proved to be French, and that 
the latest dates in each group range from 1548 to 1565. From 
this he gathers that the collector died soon after the latter date, 
and that as all the early owners of his books, as far as we know 
them, are French, that he died in France. From the water- 
marks of the end papers in the bindings it is further deduced 
that he lived in northern France, not as Mr. Horne conjec- 
tured at Lyons. Now in two of his books there is a written 
inscription A mahieu et d ses amys, and with the remark that 
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Maiolus is a possible Latin equivalent of Mahieu, but whether 
there was a Thomas de Mahieu of the right period he had not 
been able to discover, Mr. Hobson was willing to leave his case 
at this point, when (after his paper was already in type) Mr. 
Seymour de Ricci kindly produced for him a Thomas Mahieu 
who was principal secretary to Katherine de’ Medici from 1549 
to 1560, and was still alive in 1572 (though apparently he had 
given up bookbuying). 

No doubt Mr. Hobson will accumulate much information 
about this Thomas Mahieu; but on the evidence here pre- 
sented there can be little doubt that he was Maiolus. 

A. W. P. 


Early Book Illustration in Spain. By James P. R. Lyerx. With an introduction 
by Dr. Konrap Hatsrer. Illustrated with numerous reproductions. London, 
Grafton & Co, 1926. pp. xxvi, 323. Price on publication £3 35. (to be raised 
to £4 45.). 

Tue fact that Mr. Lyell’s monograph is enriched with two 


hundred and forty-seven facsimiles from woodcuts in books of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries will give it importance in 
the eyes of all students of early book-illustration. Spanish 
books of the fifteenth century are, as Dr. Konrad Haebler, who 
has specialized on them, remarks in his too brief introduction, 
‘the scarcest of all’, and relatively this is probably true also of 
those of the sixteenth century. Moreover, to quote once more 
from Dr. Haebler, Spanish book-lovers, with their strong 
provincial patriotisms, are more inclined to devote themselves 
to sectional bibliographies than national, and Mr. Lyell appears 
to be the first writer who has grappled with the subject of 
Early Book-Illustration in Spain as a whole to the end of the 
sixteenth century. He is so far influenced by the outlook of 
his Spanish friends that except for treating the fifteenth-cen- 
tury books in his first hundred pases and then turning to those 
of the sixteenth he makes locality take precedence of chrono- 
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logy, and follows the course of book-illustration to the end of 
the fifteenth century in Part i and of the sixteenth century in 
Part ii at one centre before turning to another. This has its 
advantages, but rather obscures the national aspect of the 
course taken by illustrations in Spain as a whole, and the 
obscurity is increased by the large proportion of blocks of 
foreign origin, or close imitations of them, with which Mr. 
Lyell has to deal. Of most (not all) of them he indicates the 
provenance, so that no injury is done to the careful student, 
but the book, as its leaves are turned, presents a strange medley 
of early work and late, skilled and unskilled, original and copied. 
We wish, when we come to the end, that we could have twenty 
of the best original woodcuts repeated in chronological order, so 
that the native Spanish progress and decadence in the art could 
be better illustrated. It would, perhaps, not be unfair to say that 
Mr. Lyell is more interested in the bibliographical aspect of 
his subject than in the artistic, and bibliographically he gives 
much useful information on individual books. What he offers 


his readers is of fascinating interest in itself for the problems it 
raises, and can hardly fail to lead, as Mr. Lyell modestly hopes 
it may, ‘to further exploratory work’ on a subject which, 
owing to the rarity of the books with which it deals, is full of 
difficulties to its students. 


A. W. P. 


Willobie his Avisa, 1594. With an Essay by G. B. Harrison. John Lane, 
1926. (The Bodley Head Quarto XV.) pp. 271. Price 6s. net. 


Mr. Harrison’s edition of Wtllobie his Avisa in the ‘ Bodley 
Head Quartos’ deserves a double welcome, first as a very service- 
able reprint, admirably printed and at a moderate price, and 
secondly for his essay on the book, which, whether the solution 
it offers of the puzzle be accepted or not, is a most excellent 
mixture of scholarship, industrious research and common sense. 
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I doubt if Mr. Harrison is right in suggesting that the book 
would not have gone into a sixth edition if it had not been 
concerned with ‘ persons of great importance ; so great, in 
‘fact, that the scandals about them were still commercially 
‘ worth retailing forty years later’. A ‘ plain tale of a country 
hostess who triumphantly humiliated her noble wooers ’, as he 
elsewhere calls it, was something of a novelty in 1594, and I 
think that as an anticipation of Richardson it might have won 
a popular success even amongst readers who had no knowledge 
as to the noble wooers’ identity. It is its condemnation to be 
‘called in’ in June 1599, when sundry loose and scurrilous 
books were burnt, that compels us to believe in some mystery 
underlying its didactics. Having decided that the reference 
in the lines 
At wester side of Albions Ile 
Where Austine pitcht his Monkish tent 

must be to Cerne Abbas in Dorsetshire, ‘ where Augustine 
founded the abbey and where his sacred well can still be seen ’, 
Mr. Harrison went and stayed there and identified the local 
references to his satisfaction, more particularly the Castle 
which stood on the East with Sherborne Castle granted to 
Walter Raleigh by Queen Elizabeth in 1592. It was to Sher- 
borne that Raleigh retired during his subsequent exile from 
the Court and while he owned the Castle a Commission sat 
at Cerne Abbas (21 March 1594) to inquire into charges of 
heresy brought against him. Nashe a others attached to 
the Earl of Southampton made great play with the ill reputa- 
tion Raleigh brought on himself for atheism and Mr. Harrison 
suggests that Willobie his Avisa is a counter attack, probably 
by Raleigh’s friend, Mathew Roydon, on Southampton and 
Shakespeare as among those who had assailed the virtue of the 
hostess of the George Inn, and been badly discomfited. He 
makes out what seems to me a strong case. 


A. W. P. 
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La Miniature Byzantine. By Jean Esersoxt. Paris and Brussels : G. van Oest. 
1926. pp. xvi. 112, 72 collotype plates. 400 fr. or 16$, on papier d’ Arches 675 fr. 


Tuis is a valuable addition to M. van Oest’s large quarto 
series (Mr. Millar’s volume on English illuminated MSS. of 
the tenth to thirteenth centuries was noticed in The Library 
for June, p. 83, and other volumes have dealt with French, 
Flemish, and Italian miniature), but it has one serious defect. 
The plates, in which 140 miniatures or ornaments are repre- 
sented, are well chosen, and, on the whole, considering the 
difficulty of Byzantine miniatures as subjects for collotype, 
well executed. Thanks are particularly due to Dr. Ebersolt 
for the ample series of reproductions of head-pieces and other 
ornaments, in which it is perhaps easier to trace development 
of style than in the miniatures proper. The introduction also, 
though it makes no pretence to any startling novelty as a con- 
tribution to the theory of Byzantine art, sets out the chief facts 
clearly and carefully, and the bibliographical references are 
good. The defect is that neither the underlines to the plates 
nor the table of plates give the dates of the manuscripts. The 
reader must laboriously dig them out from the pages of the 
introduction or from the ‘ notices’ or notes printed as an 
appendix to the introduction. The plates, that is to say, are 
treated as illustrations to the introduction, whereas the intro- 
duction should rather have been a commentary on the plates. 
That Dr. Ebersolt covers to a large extent the same ground as 
M. Omont’s well-known facsimiles of the Paris Greek MSS. 
is inevitable, considering the overwhelming strength of the 
Paris library in this class of manuscript, but it is no small gain 
to have the Paris miniatures brought side by side with the 
treasures of the Vatican and Vienna and less accessible examples 
from Constantinople, Moscow, and Smyrna, while in the list 
of manuscripts to which reference is made Athos and Sinai 
are well represented. Of manuscripts in England only the 
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Theodore Psalter contributes a plate, though six other British 
Museum MSS. are mentioned, including of course the Eusebian 
Canons fragment (Add. MS. 5111) and the Cotton Genesis, 
one at Oxford and one at Cheltenham. One could have wished 
for a specimen of the delightful illustrations of the little Psalter 
acquired for Bloomsbury from the Western College at Bristol, 


but that is to ask for the book to be very closely up ery 


Venus &3 Anchises (Brittain’s Ida) And Other Poems by Phineas Fletcher, edited 
from a Sion College MS. for the Royal Society of Literature by Ethel Seaton. 
Oxford University Press, 1926. 8°. pp. li+125, with 4 plates. tos. 6d." 


Cuance wills it that on an earlier page of this number of 
The Library 1 have had occasion to notice the case of a lady, 
Elizabeth Gascoigne alias Boyes, who was at one time the wife 
of two men: here on the other hand is the case of a lady, 
Elizabeth Vincent, who carried monandry to the point of 


marrying the same man twice over ! 

The parish register of Wilne, Derbyshire, records under the 
date 23 August 1615 the marriage of ‘ feneas flecher and 
Elzabethe vincet’’ and under the date 17 July 1616 that of 
‘francis flecher and Elzabeth vincet’. There can be no 
reasonable question that the hand that twice wrote ‘ vincet’ 
for ‘vincent’ once wrote ‘ francis’ for ‘ feneas’, and the 
duplication of the entry demands explanation. I have very 
little doubt that Miss Seaton is correct in connecting the 
double entry with the fact that Fletcher continued to draw 
his emoluments as Fellow of King’s College down to August 
1616. The business looks suspicious on the face of it, but it is 
possible that the writer of the register, who, as other entries 
show, was grossly careless, if not illiterate, may have entered as 
a marriage what was in effect only a formal betrothal. It seems 

* The volume is printed—and very well printed, but for an ugly and incon- 
gruous head-piece and initial—by R. Maclehose & Co., Glasgow. 

¥ 
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not unlikely that some such pre-contract was the origin of the 
Gascoigne tangle. At the same time I should add that, to 
judge from the facsimiles, I doubt whether we have to do 
with an original register at all. It has every appearance of 
having been written up subsequently from scattered memor- 
andums. The very next entry to the earlier of those in ques- 
tion was originally dated ‘ the xxiiij. day septembere’, the 
month being then struck out and ‘ of March 1615 ’ added— 
surely an unlikely error if the entry was made at the time. 
Venus and Anchises is the poem which, under the quite 
pointless title of Brittain’s Ida, was printed in 1628 and issued, 
certainly without authority, by that rather shady publisher 
Thomas Walkley as Spenser’s. This impudent ascription has 
been long rejected, and, following a suggestion first made by 
Warton in 1762, both Grosart and Dr. Boas claimed the work 
for Phineas Fletcher. A manuscript of it has now been found 
with additions and in company that conclusively proves it to 
be his. He is welcome to it. It is seldom that an attribution 
made purely on the ground of style can be subsequently 
checked by the discovery of external evidence, still more sel- 
dom that it receives confirmation. That this is an exception 
to the general rule is perhaps the chief claim of the present 
ublication upon our notice, and both Miss Seaton and Dr. 
Boas (who contributes a prefatory note) argue not unfairly that 
it vindicates the use of ‘internal evidence as a test of author- 
ship’. It would be ungenerous to demur, but at the same 
time it is pertinent to remark that alike in prosody and diction 
Phineas is individual to the point of eccentricity, and that 
he had the habit of working up the same eid of thought 
and language over and over again in different poems. If ever 
there was a case in which confidence of ascription on grounds 
of style was justified, it is his. 
Miss Seaton has performed her task of editing the Sion 
College manuscript in an exemplary manner. The text has 
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been reproduced with scrupulous fidelity (and so far as com- 
parison with the facsimiles allows one to judge with all but 
a success). Contractions are reproduced with the 
single exception of -€. This is presumably a concession to the 

rinter’s stock of sorts or to the appearance of the page, and 
is of questionable wisdom. It happens indeed to be the one 
symbol which there is substantial reason to retain, as its ex- 
pansion is often doubtful. At this date one never knows 
whether a scribe uses it for -s or -es or for either indifferently. 
The Introduction is not only a most scholarly piece of work, 
but affords at the same time very pleasant reading. It contains 
valuable biographical information, and. likewise an interesting 
account of the manuscript, which is a more immediate concern 
of the bibliographer. It is certainly not autograph. The fact 
that it is in an English hand, whereas all Phineas’s known 
writing is Italian, would of course be no disproof; but, as 
Miss Seaton observes, it is hardly possible that some of the 
miswritings in the manuscript can have come from the author. 
She also points out, acutely enough, that the errors must have 
arisen through the misreading of an Italian and not of an 
English original, though, curiously enough, at this point she 
has got her argument the wrong way round.' But this affords 
no ground whatever for the inference that the extant manu- 
script ‘is only at one remove from an autograph’. Once the 
errors had crept in they might have been perpetuated through 
a number of transcriptions. Nor can I imagine any reason 
for Miss Seaton’s belief that it is ‘ likely to be earlier than 1628, 
the date of the printed version’ or (apart from the difficult 
question of handwriting) for the confident assertion that it is 


There are a few trifling slips of a bibliographical nature. Thus we are told 
(p. xiii) that a page has been misplaced. This is an impossibility : Miss Seaton 
means, of course, a leaf. Also she would have done better to follow recognized 
bibliographical convention in giving collations of books: her own notation is 
ambiguous (p. 79). 

Y2 
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‘ obviously of considerably earlier date than 1658’. I should 
be content to date it ‘ first half of the seventeenth century ’ 
and leave it at that. If it is a transcript of a single autograph 
original (which we have no possible means of knowing) then, 
I admit, that original was probably written between 1616 


and 1628. 
W. W. G. 


The Prelude: by William Wordsworth. Edited from the manuscripts, with 
introduction, textual and critical notes by Ernest pe Sexincourt. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press. 1926. 255. net. 


To that ever-increasing band of readers who rank William 
Wordsworth amongst the greatest of our poets the publication 
of the earliest version of The Prelude must come as one of the 
most interesting literary events of this century. With the 
poem as altered by Wordsworth at several successive stages of 
his mental development the world has been familiar since 1850 : 
the version that was written for and read to Coleridge in 1806 
now appears in print for the first time. The debt which all 
Wordsworth students thus owe to Professor de Selincourt is 
beyond compute, though a glance at a few of his facsimiles 
will give some idea of the work that has been involved simply 
in the deciphering of manuscripts at times almost illegible. 
Besides this initial labour of years he has given us the results of 
his comparison of no less than five nearly complete manuscripts 
and nine fragments, so that we are provided with a complete 
critical apparatus to enable us to follow the workings of the 
poet’s mind as from time to time he modified or expanded the 
original text. Exploring under Professor de Selincourt’s ex- 
pert guidance we are at last enabled to see for ourselves just 
wherein lies the difference between the ‘ reading of life ’ found 
in the 1850 Prelude, and that which the younger and more 
amazing poet gave to Coleridge in 1806. Technically there 
is no doubt that the 1850 version as a whole improves upon 
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the original. What is of more vital importance, however, is 
the other fact which now appears—namely, that the original 
Prelude gives a fuller and more satisfying revelation of the poet 
of 1798-1807, and consequently therefore of that poet’s attempt 
to communicate his intense and almost unparalleled perception 
of the true sources of power from which man must draw all his 
strength and inspiration. 

As always, Professor de Selincourt’s introduction and notes 
are entirely admirable and adequate. There is, however, a 
question which occurs at once to the bibliographer or the 
student who starts to make practical use of the volume ; and 
one could wish it had been anticipated and answered by the 
editor, for it must have received serious consideration both 
from him and from the Clarendon Press. As any one who buys 
this volume may be presupposed to possess at least one copy of 
the 1850 Prelude, why in this edition has no attempt been made 
to indicate in the typography thereof the changes made in the 
1850 version? The 1805-6 text on the left-hand pages must 
stand as it is, obviously: this new poem must be read as a 
poem, and for its own sake. But the 1850 version on the right- 
hand pages is there primarily for purposes of comparison ; yet, 
as it is, the student or lecturer who makes frequent use of the 
volume must either mark the right-hand pages himself, or else 
do the work afresh every time, while for unprepared reading 
in a class or study-circle this 1850 text is useless. The present 
reviewer attempted to prepare Books I and XIV with aid of 
a pencil, but the result is neither as pleasant nor as satisfactory 
as the editor and typography between them could have made it. 

The bibliographical problem of this or any other compara- 
tive text is at least three-fold: there is the difficulty of line- 
for-line printing in the parallel texts, the indication of lacunae, 
and the indication of alterations and additions. The first of 
these appears to be insoluble in the present case, the bracketed 
line-numbering on the left-hand page being apparently an 
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attempt at solution. All that these bracketed numbers indi- 
cate, however, is the fact that the idea conveyed in the line 
thus numbered in the 1805-6 text occurs at that point in some 
form in the 1850 version. The expression may be identical : 
the line may occur with one or more alterations ; or it may 
be completely remoulded ; and no information at all may be 
inferred as to the sequence of the lines which are not thus 
numbered. 

Italics for alterations and some marginal symbols to indicate 
the position of lacunae would have helped at any rate towards 
a practicable if not an idea] bibliographical solution of the 
other two problems. Neither are an ornament to printing, 
but aesthetic considerations are obviously and rightly of sec- 
ondary importance upon a page which already allows of foot- 
notes and line-numbering. Editor and printers may have had 
good reasons for the course they have taken, but the burden it 
throws on students is so great that the reasons should surely 
have been given. As it is, the one adverse criticism likely to 
be made is that that familiarity which is so essential in the 
study of Wordsworth cannot be gained from these unprepared 
texts. The skill in design which has equalized the cotal con- 


tents of right-and left-hand pages, whatever their discrepancies, 
could surely have been extended to meet and overcome this 


further difficulty. 


E. Sr. C. B. 


The British Museum Quarterly. No. 1 (No. 2), London, published by the 
Trustees (May, Sept.), 1926. (Printed at the Oxford University Press.) Crown 
4°. 32 pages + 15 plates each number. Price 2s. 

Most of the more important foreign Museums have for some 
time past published periodical records of their acquisitions, 
exhibitions, and publications, and the British Museum has now 
followed their example, partly (we are told) to have something 
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to offer in exchange for the ‘ bulletins ’ of other institutions, 
partly to replace its old ‘ Annual Return ’, which used to give 
much useful information, though in a very unattractive form. 
The new venture, with its numerous illustrations, is certainly 
not unattractive and could hardly have made a better start. 
In these two numbers the Department of Printed Books is 
represented by a description and illustration of a previously 
unknown Sarum Horae printed at Paris in 1494 by Philippe 
Pigouchet for Jean Richard of Rouen, by a note on the 
exhibition of (English) Fine Modern Printing described in our 
June issue, and by a list of fourteen English seventeenth- 
century books acquired at the last Christie Miller sale at 
Mr. S. R. Christie Miller’s expense. From the Department 
of Manuscripts come notes on a late fourteenth-century 
volume of English sermons which occasionally break into 
alliterative verse, on Jane Austen’s first draft of Chapters x—xii 
of Persuasion (with facsimiles of two pages), and on a copy of 
C. M. Doughty’s Mansoul with his autograph corrections. But, 
as will probably mostly be the case, the attractiveness of these 
first two numbers is due mainly to the contributions of the 
archaeological departments of the Museum, notably in No. 1 
to the plates and notes illustrating the wonderful little 
statuette of Socrates (c. 300 B. c.), of which replicas can now 
be obtained at the Museum at a guinea each, and to the 
picture of a surprisingly beautiful relief on a Roman cinerary 
urn of the Republican period, showing a procession of six 
horsemen, in pairs, preceded by a lyre-player and flute-player 
advancing towards a shrine. Some Chinese silver-work of the 
T’ang period (a. p. 618-906), to which six plates are devoted, is 
also of great interest, and with this may be mentioned a Sung 
potter’s mould in No. 2. This second number illustrates also 
a very beautiful cartoon of the school of Raphael, early Su- 
merian sculptures, Persian pottery, a decadrachm commemo- 
rating Alexander’s Indian campaign, and an enamelled gold 
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reliquary of the twelfth century. The two numbers together 
give a good idea of the range over which the interests of the 
British Museum extend, and as long as the new quarterly has 
a flow of such acquisitions to report it should do well. 


Friends of the Bodleian. First Annual Report, 1925-6. The Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. Printed by John Johnson, printer to the University. pp. xvi., with 
six plates. 

The Future of the Bodleian. Printed at the Oxford University Press, by John 
Johnson, 1926. pp. 12 (+ 4), with five plates. Price 15. 

Tue first of these reports deals with the successful beginning 
of an effort to increase the possessions of the Bodleian library, 
the second with the impending difficulty in housing them. In 
their first year’s activity the ‘ Friends of the Bodleian ’ contri- 
buted some eleven hundred pounds (net) to the Library’s pur- 
chase fund, and with {271 of this money some seven excellent 
purchases were made and put in order, while half a dozen other 


eames were presented through the society. The housing 


difficulty is not yet acute, but at the present rate of increase 
all available space will be filled in ten years. Five ways of 
dealing with the problem have been proposed : (i) Contraction 
of intake; (ii) Underground chambers; (iii) A suburban 
annexe ; (iv) Enlargement of present buildings; (v) A new 
library in the Parks. Of these the first (applied retrospectively 
to the present stock) is the most attractive, because unwanted 
books are expensive not merely to house, but to catalogue, keep 
clean and (possibly) to bind, and the more there are of them the 
more they stand in the way of all schemes for subject-indexing 
or annalistic cataloguing by which a courageous librarian would 
get the most out of the stock he keeps. Failing contraction of 
stock, expansion of buildings becomes inevitable; but the 
form it should take will depend on the quantity of unwanted 
books which it is thought necessary to retain at or near head- 


quarters. A. W. P. 





